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Yesterday, and To-day, and Forever 
By Thomas R.. Robinson 


“THE dearest memory 
Of all the past: 
Thy tenderness to me,— 
O First and Last! « 


The fairest present. good, 
All else above: 

Thy gracious plenitude,— 
O Peace and Love! 


The only hope secure, 
Where’er I roam: 

Thy word of promise sure,— 
O Rest and Home! 


Doing It Swiftly 

‘Waiting to consider whether to do the right thing 
is one’of the most disastrous habits of our life. To 
plunge. swiftly into the right thing on the instant when 
it ought to be done would revolutionize life for most 
ofus. For one thing, it would give us a great deal more 
time : the least of the losses from this parleying with 
ourselves is a waste of time which would seem incredi- 
ble to us if it were reckoned up and totaled for a week 
ora month. ‘It would multiply our efficiency, add 
richly to the value of the things done, and take from 
us the dragging sense of half-defeat when we finally 
come to the doing of the postponed duty. Yet how 
shamefully we go on, day after day, in our faint-hearted, 
reluctant consideration of plain duties which we might 
have-swept through with triumphantly as we pressed 
on into unentered fields of freedom and achievement ! 
A man seated in a filled trolley-car sees a woman 
enter. He usually offers his seat under such circum- 
stances; shall he do so now? Or may some other 
man do it? So for a few seconds he considers the 
matter ; and by this time he has lost the opportunity he 
had of an instant response to his first impulse. To 
have acted swiftly on that impulse would have ten- 





folded the blessing in the service. So of a thousand 
other things, little and big, that come into our lives 
all the time. ‘The losses we incur and inflict through 
the habit of simply considering, debating, turning 
over in ou: mind, what we need not and ought not to 


‘ consider for one instant after the whisper of suggestion 


has come to us from God that it is the thing to do,— 
these losses are nothing less than a tragedy in our 
life. Every such debate dulls our sensitiveness to the 
voice of God. Swift obedience opens our life to 
leadings that we might otherwise never have, ove 
poned obedience is disobedience. ‘‘Straightway’’ 

the only way to obey God when he speaks. 


x 
What Is Manhood ? 


When men generally yield to Christ, the word 
manhood will have a new meaning. Jesus Christ for 
the first time showed all that a man could be and 
ought to be ; and there is no such thing as true man- 
hood apart from him, - lt is to bring men into their 
own that the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
came into being. Its eight-month campaign through 
some eighty cities of North America, begun last Octo- 
ber, ‘is being triumphantly blessed. A telegram from 
a member of one of the traveling ‘*teams,’’ John 
Marvin Dean, who is reporting the campaign for The 
Sunday School Times, has been received from Seattle, 
Washington, and reads: ‘‘Recent remarkable cam- 
paigns of the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
in New England and the East ; Worcester, Hartford, 
Buffalo, and Boston gave great support and co-opera- 
tion.. “Audiences of mén ‘and older boys in the eight- 
day campaign at Pittsburgh totaled thirty-six thousand. 
Great. promise here. Expect articles every two weeks 
from: now on.'' Three campaign letters of Mr. Dean's 
have been published in these columns ; the series, 
the unexpected interruption of which the Editor re- 
grets, may thus be expected for early continuance. 
From Fred S. Goodman, with a ‘‘team’’ in the 


< 


The Changing and 


HUNDRED years ago, when Carey went to India 
to carry the gospel to that great nation, the vast 
majority of the followers of Christ in England 

did not believe that the Lord would countenance such 
an expedition, if indeed they did not think that Carey’s 
mission was in direct opposition to the plans of the 
Master, To-day, as in the first century, men follow 
a Christ who leads his followers to the uttermost parts 
where other men are found, Christ has always asked 
his followers to do this ; but men have made of him 
a changing Christ as they have obeyed or disobeyed 
his will, 

As individuals, we do not have the same Master 
that we had ten or fifteen years ago, or even a year 
ago. If we do, it is because our spiritual life has 
been stagnant. ** When I was a child, I thought as a 
child.’ We remember perhaps the stream that ran 
by the roadside near our childhood’s home. There 
we floated our fleeis of battleships and merchantmen, 
with inverted goose quills for sails. We revisit that 
scene years‘ after,;and' we fitid ‘that the mighty river 
upon which we sailed our ironclads is nothing but a 
poor, muddy little stream, that we can easily cross at 
a bound. What has happened? We do not see 
what we saw years before. The ‘stream has not 
changed, but we have. We have traveled and seen 
oceans and great ships. We undérstand certain 
things better. 

Is it not much the same with our spiritual concep- 
tions? We know, or should know, more of the un- 
searchable riches in Christ than when we first began 
dis. acquaintance... We thank the Heavenly Father 





South, comes the following blessed message: ‘*Charles- 
ton—aristocratic, conservative, frightfully immoral, 
and badly off in social conditions and a dead religious 
life—has been shaken to the depths by the camphign 
which closed last night. God has given courage to 
his messengers to declare his truth in the midst of 
crowds of race-track gamblers and their satellites who 
fill the town. Church leaders, headed by the Bishop 
of South Carolina, have come out boldly against 
awful wrong, Clergymen have found courage, and 
laymen aroused to a new conception of duty.. Many 
have found Christ. Our hearts are grateful beyond 
words.’’ Let us pray that Christ alone shall continue 
to be the center of all that this Movement stands for, 
and that the eternal permanency of its results shall thus 
be achieved for men and in men by the Son of Man, 


a 
Delivered by Difficulties 


That which seems to make us most helpless may 
always become a pathway to omnipotence. God 
loves to have us overwhelmed with the sense of our 
helplessness—if at the same time we let him over- 
whelm us with himself, in Christ, as our sure and 
infinite resource. A man who has been blessedly 
used of God recently praised God in prayer ‘‘ for diffi- 
culties so numerous and baffling that I find myself 
driven and drawn to God as at no other time in my 
life; and for a deepening acquaintance with God,” 
How we should rejoice, therefore, when the difficul- 
ties close in about us as the flames of the fiery furnace 
closed in about the three Hebrews! Zhen we may 
know God and draw upon him with peculiar joy, and 
experience a deliverance of peculiar triumph, But 
let us not wait for so-called difficulties to lead us thus 
into the riches of his fellowship and power in Christ. 
Let us know him thus amid the inore dangerous be- 
cause unrecognized difficulties of oursunshiny, ‘‘easy’’ 
days. Weare utterly helpless always ; why not always, 
therefore, live wholly and only in God in Christ ? 


~ 


Changeless Christ 


for the simple faith which enabled so many of us in 
early childhood to accept Jesus as Saviour, Master, 
and Lord, But how much more those terms mean ‘to 
us afier we have spent years in loving, obedient 
friendship with him ! 

He is not the same Christ that we, half timorously, 
began to serve years ago. Yesterday we thought of 
him as one who made all sorts of legal demands on 
us. To-day we know that he is so altogether lovely 
that we cannot but follow him. Yesterday we may 
have thought that to accept him meant giving up 
much that was desirable, and that our lives would be 
narrowed and confined in his service. To-day we 
know that in him alone is fulness of life. The Christ 
of our individual lives is a changing Christ. 

And will he ever be a changing Christ, through the 
earthly years to come? We believe so ; we hope so. 
Each year, cheered and encouraged by what he has 
already done for us, shall we not go on to discover 
new glories and beauties in the heights and depths of 
his boundless love and personality ? 

But while we see a constantly changing Lord, yet 
he is ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day, and foréver."’ 
Our conception and understanding of him change ; 
but he never changes. Always we may come to. him 
knowing that he will satisfy us. All about us is 
kaleidoscopic movement. Of one thing earthly we 
may be sure: things and persons will not be in the 
same relations to-morrow as to-day. We look upon 
certain relationships as permanent; a message is 
brought to us which, in a moment, changes our whole 
world. . Permanence nowhere. (Change everywhere. 
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Then we come to our Lord, and we find in him all the 
eternal qualities which our change-tossed, rest-hungry 
‘souls crave. He is eternally the same in all that we 
_can ever need, 

He is the same to-day as yesterday in his love. We 
are told that the earth is cooling off, and that within 
acertain number of millenniums it will be too cold 
for human life to exist here. But no instrument ever 
dreamed of can detect the faintest falling off in the 
love of our Lord toward us, Mr. Moody, early in his 
career, heard a young evangelist preach, for several 
successive nights, on the text, ‘*God so loved,’’ and 
he went out from those meetings to make the love of 
God in Christ the center of his message. For the 
love of Christ is boundless and changeless. 

Of course, it is not so difficult to believe this when 
everything is fair and clear. But there come times 
when the sky is overcast. Yet then, as in the days of 
sugshine, we may lay hold with clearness and definite- 
ness upon the unchanging love of God in Christ, or we 
may fall back like wearied children into our Father's 
arms and pot need to care for anything, for we shall 
know that he holds and loves us. What peace, poise, 
and power there is in that certainty ! 

Jesus is the same to-day as yesterday in his desire 
and ability to forgive. When our souls cry out that 
we are wrong, we need to be made right. We would 
call him Friend. But before we dare do that we must 
know him as Saviour, We need forgiveness. Well, 
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in the days of his flesh he sent sin-burdened men and 
women away happy in the strength of a complete for- 
giveness. He is the same to-day, Whenever and 
wherever a soul cries to him, he will answer that cry, 

He is the same to day as yesterday also in his 
ability thoroughly to transform life. He completely 
remade weak,. vacillating Simon into Peter, the rock- 
like man, who gladly went out. to h a renewing 
gospel and to give his lifefor his Lord. Christ is per- 
forming the same wonders in character all about us, 
His power has not decreased, He is still the infin- 
itely loving, forgiving, powerful One. 

But what about the great beyond into which we all 
try to peer with poor weak eyes? One man with 
enlightened vision and eyes of love looked into the 
limitless future and gave us a report of what he saw. 
He was nearest to Jesus when he lived among men— 
‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.'* And as an old 
gray-haired patriarch he says, ‘‘ Now are we children 
of God,’*—even now we are that,—but ** we shall be 
like him ; for we shall see him even as he is.’’ Away 
on into the eternities Jesus will never lose his interest 
in us, but some day, some time, through his great 
and glorious love and power, we shall be like him, 
Is that not a hope to cheer us on to do and endure 
all that he sees fit to send us? The changing Christ 
whom we all see with our limited vision is eternally 
the same in his infinite love and power : and he is 
our life, now and forever. 





Should a Christian Surrender ? 


There comes a time to some in the Christian life 
when the word ‘‘surrender"’ stands for the opening 
of utterly new riches and glories to them in Christ 
and his service, Is ita mistaken word? Do we go 
too far, or go in a wrong direction, when we talk 
about the Christian's need and the privilege of com- 
plete, unconditional, and-sustained surrender. to the 
mastery of Christ? A thoughtful reader in Pennsyl- 
vania questions the word, when he writes : 


1 sometimes feel that ‘surrender’ is a non-Christian word, 


and that a Christian should not be told to surrender. I have © 


no quarrel with the fact, nor with the prese ge but with 
the implication that is behind the word surrender. 

The Boer war will illustrate my case. When I was in India 
there were a number of Boers there, living the ‘“‘surrendered"’ 
life as prisoners of war. ‘They had surrendered to a higher 
power. Not long after that there was a general surrender, 
and there was a country full of Boers living a surrendered life, 
under military occupation of South Africa by British troops. 
Then there came a time of swearing allegiance and fealty. 
hen there came a change, and Botha, the man who was 
head and front of the rebellion, came to England, and was 
received by the king. 

Was it the ** surrendered’’ Botha that had that royal re- 
ception? Asa ‘surrendered’ man could he have been so 
met? Never, It was as a loyal subject that he was received, 
an obedient follower of the flag of King Edward. As such, 
had any one said to him, ‘‘ You ought to surrender,"’ he would 


have looked in amazement. ‘‘Surrender! I surrendered 
long ago. Surrender! Let the enemies of my king surren- 
der. am his loyal, obedient subject. I have no call to sur- 


render. What do you mean?” 

What is the difference? Well, if I use the term ‘' surren- 
der,’’ I put myself in a passive position, whereas I cannot help 
but think that God wishes us to be active participants in the 
Kingdom, planning for and forwarding its interests with all our 
will ahd power and might—which of course you believe as 
firmly as | do. ‘he term surrender is a non-Christian term. 
The Christian should be enjoined to obey,—to enlist, perhaps; 
but if he is a Christian he should obey his king's call. So, 
too, I say to my child, as he comes to years of discretion, not 
** Will you join the church ?"’ for he is already joined to that by 
his dedication and baptism ; I say tohim, ‘‘ Will you not claim 
your full privilege as a son of the King, and'sit at his table ?”’ 

No doubt there are times when obedience cuts across our 
most cherished plans, but I like to think of it as, not surren- 
der, but loyalty to my King, my King, who in his wisdom has 

lans that are better than mine, and that will work out ‘more 
ully for my good and mv glory than ever my own could. have 
done. How do you justify the use of the term SURRENDER. to 
any but an enemy of God? Note, for example, James 4 : 7, 
‘ Be subject therefore unto God.” 


Every true Christian is one who has passed from a 
state of enmity to God into a state of loyal and com- 
plete obedience to all that he knows of God's will. 


He had to surrender once, even as did Botha to the ° 


king. And if he is a completely normal Christian he 
never needs to surrender again, for he lives in a state 
of continued surrender. But therein the average 
Christian differs from Botha, who presumably lived 
true to his king after his single surrender. The 
average Christian has withdrawn whatever surrender 
he once made to Christ, and lives much of the time 
in open disloyalty to Christ. - So it is that, though a 
Christian, he needs to surrender again. Surrender 
ought not to be necessary for any Christian, as a new 


act. But surrender zs necessary to most Christians, 
because they have failed to live true to their surrender. 

Furthermore, even for the theoretically normal 
Christian who has never withdrawn his surrender, 
something more is needed for him in his relationship 
to. God than the position of even a loyal subject of 


an earthly king. His own nature, before his surren- 
der, was one of such hopeless enmity to-God that his 
only safety as a Christian lies in an absolute, uncon- 
ditional, and permanently continued surrender of 
himself to the mastery of Jesus Christ. Paul knew 


’ that this was so for him ; and the name for himself 


in which he rejoiced as declaring his freedom from 
himself was a word which signified the completest 
state of enforced humiliation : bondservant, or slave. 
‘*Paul, a bondservant of Jesus Christ.’’ Botha would 
not call himself the slave of Britain’s king ; he would 
insist on the more honorable dignity of ‘subject.’’ 
Paul knew that for him safety lay only in continued 
slavery to his Master Jésus Christ. He had not only 
surrendered once, but he plainly believed that inces- 
santly continued and: ceaselessly recognized surrender 
was his only safety and life. He went farther than 
surrender when he said in his self-dead triumph: ‘I 
have been crucified with Christ, and it is no longer I 
that live, but Christ liveth in me.’’ And he besought 
his hearers to ‘‘ present your bodies.a living sacrifice.’ 
‘For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God.'’ Paul was afraid of himself. He knew his 
own worthlessness and rebelliousness, Only servi- 
tude and drastic treatment were safe for him. So ‘I 
buffet my body, and pring it into bondage [or slavery] : 
lest by any means [and he knew that it was always 
an imminent peril], after that I have preached to 
others, I myself should be rejected,’’ The injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Be subject therefore unto God,"’ must be read 
in the light of all this other New Testament scripture. 
There is no complete subjection to God save on the 
terms of sustained and self-crucified surrender. For 
that is our only assurance, in Christ, against that 
dead self within us that would arise in renewed re- 
bellion the instant we withdrew from our attitude of 
complete surrender. 

Moreover, that very passivity of condition which is 
implied in the word *‘ surrender" is the single condi- 
tion of Christ's energizing our lives with the fulness of 
his omnipotence. How many Christian people have 
tried, and tried, and tried to serve God as active par- 
ticipants in his Kingdom, seeking Christ's Ae in 
their activities, but mistakenly supposing that it was 
their activities that he wanted to help. them in, —and 
then wondering why their Christian life and service 
were such a barren failure! And how gloriously life 
and freedom and fruit-bearing have commenced for 
them when finally they gave up trying to serve Christ ; 
gave up asking him to help them ; and instead be- 
came for the first time wholly passive in an abandon- 
ment of surrender to him that they had. never. made 
before! What followed? They..yielded up them- 
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selves into a permanent state of surrender, and self- 
crucifixion, and self-death ; Christ literally filled them 
with himself, flowing throna their whole being and 
actually replacing them with himself; and: then he 
assumed the whole responsibility for their life, their 
duties, their activities, their temptations, their fruit- 
0 ¢ No longer did they need vainly to try to 
serve him, or to ask his help: Christ himself would 
attend to that, using them for his own work as HE 
accomplished it with them and through them. We 
no more need to ask Christ's help, in anything, than 
the branch of a vine asks the vine's ‘‘help.’’ The 
branch és. the vine, and the vine is the branch ; the 
branch does not work for the vine, but the vine works 
in and through the branch. So Christ takes us into 
organic union with himself in exactly the same literal- 
ness as that the branch and vine are one—when we 
let him, by that completeness of sustained surrender 
for which he asks, _ The branch is passive, yet active 
and energized wholly by the vine. Those who are 
dead, their life hid with Christ in God, are passive, 
yet energized by Christ himself to dynamic and om- 
nipotent activities that no man knows who only seeks 
to work for Christ. 

So we see how eternally different is our relationship 
to the King who is our Life, from even the best rela- 
tionship that can exist between the most loyal of sub- 
jects and an earthly king who is only a king. There 
are some who sit at Christ's table and are joined to 
his church in honest loyalty, and who have even re- 
ceived him as their Saviour, but who have never yet 
entered by the pathway of full and sustained surrender 
into the fulness of that wondrous life 7 him which he 
so pleadingly offers. All things become new, even to 
the Christian, when we thus enter into the fulness of 
the life that is Christ. 


-— 
If God Plans Our Lives 


Those who know God and themselves best would 
be least willing to contemplate living another, hour 
apart from God’s planning. For the fact that God 
plans our lives is one of the great comforts. in this 
life. Yet we still have sin to reckon with ; and sin is 
never of God. Thus we must face the question 
raised by a New York reader : 

If our lives are all planned by God, can there bé any-such 
thing as an accident? If through some man’s carelessness a 
train is wrecked and the passengers killed or injured, is that a 
part of God’s plan? Itis hard to see how anything that comes 
to us through wrong-doing can be in his plan; and just as 
hard to think that any circumstances can put us beyond his 
care, 

When a little child does wrong, or is brought into 
trouble through another child’s wrong-doing, does 
that put him beyond the care of a loving father or 
mother? Do his parents abandon the plans they 
had made for the child’s training and usefulness when 
he or some one else does something that cuts directly 
athwart those plans? Or may the plans be big and 
broad and far-seeing enough to allow for a good many 
interruptions, and still be successfully carried out? 
If a limited, fallible earthly parent can plan child- 
hood’s years in a life so that the entire life is shaped 
and dominated by those plans, in spite of all the in- 
terference of sin and ‘‘accidents,’’ cannot God do 
infinitely more than this, while free-will and sin are 
still allowed their place in life ? 

The facts of sin and free-will—especially that free- 
will which opposes itself to God’s will—of course 
make it impossible for us to reason through the fact 
and method of God's planning of human lives. God 
never plans sin; yet his plans are plainly made in 
recognition of the sin that he permits. And with his 
infinite foreknowledge and omnipotence, even while 
he permits sin and human free-will, it is surely a 
simple matter for him to plan our lives so that his 
plans may be worked out into triumphant conclusion 
after all allowance and deductions have been made 
for obstructing and interfering ‘‘accidents,’’ He 
can, and: he does, even turn to our advantage the 
obstacles which the sins of others and ourselves place 
in our way— if, by our trust and obedience, we let 
him do so, So it is that ‘‘ to them that love God ad 
things work together for good.”’ 

Yet, in spite of all God's loving plans for every 
human. life, it still remains true that any one can 
reject those plans in whole or in part, and thus lose 
part or all of the infinite richness that God had 
planned for that life. Therein God permits us to 
decide how much of his planning we.will accept. We 
have all rejected much ; but ‘he still holds out to all 
of us plans for the remainder of our lives that are rich 
and glorious above all.that we ask or think, if we will 
really trust him in. Christ Jesus, now and always, to 
do even yet the planning and the achieving, 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 17 (Mark 2 : 1-12) 
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Christ’s Forgiveness : What It Is and What It Does 
By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


‘ERI 








S IT not remarkable and significant that the theme 

| of almost every important work of fiction during 
the last fifty years has been, ‘‘ Be sure your sin 
will find you out’’? As we think of the works of 
George Eliot, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ibsen, and many 
more, we are impressed with their ‘almost unvarying 


subject of the Nemesis of broken law. Poets have 
also struck the same note, including even the opti- 
mistic Browning. To quote Kipling’s words : 


-¢* The sins that ye do by two and two, 
Ye must pay for one by one.’’ 


Scientists have proclaimed the same message. As 
Huxley once said, ‘‘ there is no forgiveness in nature."’ 
The great stress laid during the last half century on 
the scientific law of heredity has tended to emphasize 
the irreversibility of human actions, And yet for 
centuries the Christian Church has dared to say, ‘I 
believe in the forgiveness of sins,’’ and some one has 
even said that forgiveness is ‘‘ Christ's most striking 
innovation in morality."' No one can possibly doubt 
as he takes up the New Testament (to say nothing of 


the Old) that forgiveness bulks largely in. the teach- — 


ing of Jesus Christ and his apostles. 


AN'S Great Need.—As Jesus looked at the para- 
lytic who was brought by the loving faith of 
four friends, our Master recognized what was 

the deepest need of his nature. He had been brought 
for the purpose of being healed in body, but first and 
greatest of all was the need of spiritual ‘healing. 

Sin is a deep, powerful experience 'in’ human life. 
It is set before us in Scripture sometimes as a debt, 
sometimes as a disease, sometimes'‘as a burden, 
sometimes as a bondage, sometimes as a memory, 
always as an offense against God. If we may for a 
moment think of the man parabolically and use his 
body for his soul, we .might say that he was at once 
helpless and hopeless : helpless, because sin invaria- 
bly paralyzes the soul and prevents it from putting 
forth its true life and strength ; hopeless, because’ it 
would seem as if he never expected any such blessing 
as that of forgiveness. Sin always produces these 
two results, whether men. are. conscious of them or 
not. There is no more helpless. or hopeless creature 
in the universe than an unforgiven sinner. 


(oR Great Love.—There can be no question as 
to the Bible revelation of God concerning for- 
giveness. In the Old Testament, first of all, 
this divine and joyous note is struck, ‘‘ Jehovah, a 
God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abun- 
dant in lovingkindness and truth ; keeping loving- 
kindness for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin'’ (Exod. 34:6, 7). ‘‘To the 
Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness ; for 
we have rebelled against him’’ (Dan. 9:9), And 
the New Testament reveals the same character of 
God in the attitude of one who forgives sin. The 
Baptist was to go before the face of the Messiah ‘‘to 
give knowledge of salvation unto his people in the 
remission of their sins’’ (Luke 1:77). , 

But this divine forgiveness is seen in the New Testa- 
ment to come to us through Christ. ‘This is my 
blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many 
unto remission of sins’’ (Matt. 26: 28). Jesus 
Christ was exalted as a Prince and a Saviour ‘‘ to give 
repentance to Israel, and remission of sins’’ (Acts 5 : 
31). In Paul’s great sermon at Antioch this was, his 
main theme: ‘‘Be it known unto you therefore, 
brethren, that through this man is proclaimed unto 
you remission of sins’’ (Acts 13 : 38); while in one 
of his most important Epistles he rejoices in the fact 
that in Christ ‘‘ we have our redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses, according to 
the riches of his grace’’ (Eph. 1 : 7). 

It was the cross that made it possible for God to 
forgive sins, On the one hand, justice could not be 
indifferent to sin; on the other, love could not be 
indifferent to the sinner. And then, justice and love 
met in the Cross, which is at once a demonstration of 
God's perfect righteousness and a proof of his perfect 
love. He is now ‘‘just, and the justifier of him that 
hath faith in Jesus’? (Rom. 3 : 26). And the message 
of the Christian preacher and teacher is: ‘‘God is 
reconciled—be ye reconciled.'’ It is the glory of the 
gospel that God can and does forgive. 


There is no miracle of God known to man which 
equals that of God’s forgiveness of sin in Jesus 
Christ. It is greater than any miracle of nature 
or of physical healing; it is greater than the 
miracle of restoring life to a dead body. For it 
is the miracle of giving life again to a dead soul: 
of restoring into the likeness of God one who had 
flung that blessing from him as he sought and 
found eternal death. With this miracle God gives 
us Christ as our own and entire life: the peace, 
the joy. the victory, the fruit-bearing, that Christ 
himself experienced on earth and still experiences. 
Professor Griffith Thomas makes very plain and 
simple these marvelous blessings. Let us take 
time to think of them, to meditate upon them, to 
pray over them, in quiet communion alone with 
our forgiving Saviour God. 








HRIST’S Great Gift.—It is noteworthy that for- 
giveness is never defined in Scripture. For- 
give means to ‘‘ forth give,’’ or ‘‘ give forth"’ 

never.to return, Whatever forgiveness is or contains, 
it is a gift of Divine grace in Christ. Let us bear in 
mind that sin has affected our Josétion in the sight of 
God, and also our spiritual condition of soul ; and the 
gospel necessarily deals with each of these aspects in 
turn and with all possible fulness. Now in the Gos- 
pels and Acts the word ‘‘ forgiveness’’ is invariably 
associated with the former,—our position; but in the 
Epistles it extends much more widely and includes 
justification, redemption, and salvation in the fullest 
sense of these terms (Eph, 1 : 7; Col, 1: 14). 

When Adam and Eve sinned in the Garden of 
Eden, three immediate and inevitable results accrued 
which affected their relation to God. They instantly 
became conscious of their gui/t; they soon received 
asentence of condemnation ; this was quickly followed 
by an act of separation from. God. Now in the com- 
plete sense in which the word ‘‘ forgiveness’’ is used 
in the Epistles, it includes the opposites of these 
three results : The guilt is removed by justification ; 
the condemnation is removed by Jardon ; the separa- 
tion is removed by fellowshif. And we are thus 
enabled to understand the gladness and glow of the 
Apostle’s heart as he refers to these very three effects 
of sin when he asks, in a magnificent passage : ‘‘ Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect ?’’ 
There is no guilt. ‘*Who is he that condemneth ?’’ 
There is no condemnation, ‘*Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ ?'’ There is no separation. 

And so we may say without any hesitation that for- 
giveness includes the remission of penalty and the 
renewal of relationship. It is no mere release after 
broken law, but restoration to the original fellowship 
that existed between God and man. The usual word 
for forgiveness means ‘‘sending away,’’ and implies 
the complete removal of the cause of offense. The 
sin is sent away, the debt is cancelled. 


OR the sake of clearness, it is perhaps well to limit 
the thought of forgiveness to this initial blessing 
of penalty remitted and fellowship restored, in- 

stead of extending it to include the other great bless- 
ings of the gospel known as justification, cleansing, re- 
demption, salvation, holiness. But while we make this 
limitation, we must never forget that the initial bless- 
ing of forgiveness in this sense is the foundation, 
guarantee, source, and presupposition of all the rest, 
and is that by which alone these are made possible 
and powerful in human experience. 

As we look once again at the story of the paralytic 
and recall our Lord's words to him, we can under- 
stand some of the characteristics of that forgiveness 
which is our joy and inspiration in Christ. 

It was an immediate forgiveness : the moment the 
words were out of the lips of Christ the man was for- 
given. Christ's forgiveness does not take long. 

It was a free forgiveness : there was nothing for the 


man to do, or win, or earn, or merit, but only to re- 


ceive. This is what the Apostle Paul taught, based 
upon his Master’s words: ‘*That they may receive 
remission ef sins'' (Acts 26:18). An old English 
version of the Bible renders the’Greek word ‘‘freely’’ 


by ‘‘gratis.’’ ‘Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life gratis.'’ ‘Gratis ye have received.’ 
This is the glory of the gospel of forgiveness, 

It was a fudi forgiveness. Not a single sin was 
omitted. Everything of which the paralytic had been 
guilty up to that moment was completely forgiven. 
This is the way in which God always bestows his 
forgiveness. There is nothing partial, nothing in- 
complete, but everything full, rich, abundant, over- 
flowing, covering all sins, 

And it was an eternal forgiveness: once for- 
given, the sins would never come back to the para- 
lytic in judgment. This, too, is the joy of the for- 
given sinner to-day. The very terms of the Old 
Testament suggest the permanence of forgiveness, 
for in the Hebrew the words rendered ‘forgive'’ 
mean ‘‘ lift up,’’ ‘‘send away,’’ ‘ cover,’’ while in 
the New Testament they mean ‘set free,'’ ‘‘cover,'’ 
‘*send away.’’ And God has also used every avail- 
able illustration to show the eternity of his forgive- 
ness ‘‘As far as the east is from the west; so far 
hath he removed our transgressions from us'’ (Psa. 
103: 12). ‘* Thou. wilt cast all their sins into the 
depths of the sea’’ (Mic. 7: 19). ‘* Thou hast cast 


all my sins behind thy back’’ (Isa. 38:17) ‘I, 


even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions '’ 
(Isa. 43 : 25). And, greatest of all, ‘‘ Their sins will 
I remember no miore’’ (Heb. 8:12). As Dr. W. T. 
Davison helpfully says, ‘‘ Forgiveness can never be 
adequately understood by means of any figure of 
speech, commercial or other. It represents a relation 
of persons, and its essence lies in the restoration of 
im paired confidence, affection, and favorable regard. 
It has to do not only with the past, but the present 
and the future.”’ 


HE Believers Great Experience; — This un- 
speakable blessing of forgiveness comes home 
to the soul on the authority of the word of Jesus 

Christ, *‘Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are for- 
given’’ (Matt. 9: 2). ‘‘ Hersins, which are many, are 
forgiven’’ (Luke 7:47). This divine word is the 
foundation of assurance to the soul. Forgiveness is 
not dependent on human thought or emotion, or rap- 
ture, but on the sure, unerring word of God. 

And when thus assured, it is experienced as a great 
reality. The simple trust which is expressed in re- 
pentance and confidence brings into the soul the joy, 
the rest, the wonder, of divine forgiveness ; and the 
experience is one of the absolutely real things in life. 
This reality amazes us as.we attempt to ponder the 
marvelous love and grace of God in seeking and find- 
ing the lost. Even John Wesley in his theology could 
not help expressing the wonder that ‘‘I, even I, am a 
child of God, that all my sins are blotted out.’" Many 
of the finest hymns of the Christian Church express 
this spirit of wonder. As Charles Wesley says, 
‘* Where shall my wondering soul begin ?’’ 

And this real experience provides rest and power : 
rest as the soul reviews the past, power as it contem- 
plates the future. There is no dynamic to compare 
with forgiveness. It sets the soul free from past guilt 
to face present weaknesses and future problems. It 
provides the soul with divine guarantees of holiness 
that inevitably bring forth fruit in the life ; and day 
by day, as the forgiven soul contemplates its own 
standing and its permanent provision in Christ, it can 
look up to God and say, ‘‘ Forgiven until now.’’ The 
heart is ‘‘at leisure from itself’’ to soothe and sym- 
pathize with others, to face temptation, to meet prob- 
lems, and to consecrate itself to the service of God. 

If this experience is not a reality, it must be because, 
as Professor Clow so suggestively says, ‘‘ Either God 
is not real, or his wrath against sin is not real, or his 
love is not real.’’ But those to whom God is not a 
name, but a reality ; those to whom the wrath of God 
means, as it always does in the Bible, his judicial at- 
titude of righteous retribution against sin; those to 
whom God's love means that in spite of everything 
he himself has made it possible to provide and bestow 
forgiveness, —these will never hesitate to receive and 
exult in divine forgiveness. 

God only asks us to test this for ourselves : to trust 
his word, to take his gift, to test his love, and then to 
tell of his grace. 


Wycuirre CoL__ece, Toronto, Can. 
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Must Sin and Sickness Go Together ? 


By the Rev. Henry W.. Frost 


Director for North America 
% of the China Inland Mission 





SYCHOLOGY does not always recognize the 
classification, but the Scripture clearly teaches 
that man’s being is in three parts. This fact in 

the Word is found as far back as the second chapter of 
Genesis : The Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life ; and man became a living soul’’ ; a passage 
which shows—particularly as the rcut idea of the word 
‘living"’ is spirit—that God created man of three 
parts : of body, soul, and spirit. And from this place 
in the Scriptures onward, the Holy Spirit keeps this 
classification in view, so that its fact and-meaning are 
set forth with ever increasing clearness. 

Hence, there is never any coniusion in the Word in 
the presentation of the theme. The divinely inspired 
authors, though they were widely separated in time, 
location and natural intelligence, and though they 
knew nothing about the science of psychology, wrote 
of the three parts of man with undeviating accuracy of 
meaning, describing him as essentially one in per- 
sonality, and yet as consisting of spirit, soul, and body. 

This Spirit-given testimony becomes most clear, of 
course, in the New Testament. Its culmination is 
reached in the writings of the Apostle Paul, and par- 
ticularly in 1 Thessalonians 5 : 23, ‘‘The God of 
peace himself sanctify you. wholly ; and may your 
whole. spirit, soul and body be preserved entire."’ 

It becomes evident, in studying the Scripture, that 
God, having made man in his own image, and thus 
sinless in. the whole of his being, intended that he 
should remain as he had been created. That is, God 
purposed that man should continue in his condition 
of. sinlessness, and in the constantly full use and 
development of the three several parts of his being. 
The body, which was the organism through which the 
life within was to express itself, was to manifest the 
activities of the spirit and soul; the soul, which was 
the seat of all the divinely given passions, was to 
exercise these passions in compliance with the holy 
law of God ; and the spirit, which contained the mind 
and will—making man to differ from all other creatures 
—was to find its highest freedom and glory in con- 
tinually choosing the good and perfect will of God. 

Moreover, it is evident that'God, so far as his offer 
to man is concerned, purposed that this one who bore 
his image should both inhabit and populate the earth, 
subduing all things to himself, and multiplying him- 
self illimitably. In other words, God aimed at pro- 
ducing upon the earth a paradise, in which should 
live and serve a holy race of men and women, with 
the threefold equipment of spirit, soul, and body, 
and all uniting in choosing ani doing the will of the 
Creator, and thus in living forever to his praise and 
glory. In such a plan, it is manifest that there was 
no room for sin or death, and also that there was no 
ruom for sickness. 


What the World Might Have Been 


It is to be remembered that God had stated, in giv- 
ing man his opportunity to be all that he was designed 
to be, that he was not to eat of the fruit of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. In specifying thus, 
the Creator had added this forewarning : ‘‘ For in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’’ ; 
or, as the margin expresses it, ‘‘dying, thou shalt 
die."’ God's nature and the sequence of events make 
it plain that ‘the commandment io abstain was given 
in love, and that the forewarning was more than lov- 
ing-kindness : that it was the most gracious opportu- 
nity which God could proviée2 for man to give him the 
privilege of proving that he bore the image of God, 
not simply because he had been so created, but also, 
and above all, because it was his own free and con- 
stant choice so to do. 

If this choice, which was exercised for a time, had 
been exercised continuously, the whole history of 
man would have been differeat from what it has been, 
and we should now have the.spectacle of a God- 
blessed race, living in the midst of a God-blessed 
earth, with every lite fulfilling the infinitely holy and 
ever unfolding will of God ; and there would be on 
earth no pain, no sorrow, no sickness, and no death. 

But the day came when man chose to use his 
divinely given will, not in obedience, but in diso- 
bedience, in order that he might know evil as well as 
good ; and thus we have the spectacle of a groaning 


Need we ever, in this world, be in bodily ill-health ? 
Some have believed that we need not. But the 
teaching of the Scripture seems to be very plain, 
and Mr. Frost’s presentation of the matter is one 
that is hard to escape. The day is coming when 
sickness of every sort will be done away with. But 
it has not yet come. God evidently intends that 
some of his children shall be blessed through con- 
tinued disease, and that others shall be blessed 
through the removal of disease. Spiritual health 
and bodily disease can go hand in hand. Or spir- 
itual health can lead to bodily health. It is prob- 
able that the subject will be considered further in 
these columns. 








and travailing creation, and of a race in the midst of 
it defying God and his holy laws, and resting under 
God's heavy curse ; and hence, of a race overwhelmed 
with pain, sorrow, anguish, sickness, and death. 

It is evident that God’s reference when he said, 
‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die,’’ was to the spirit rather than to the body. Asa 
matter of fact, Adam did not die physically: when he 
ate of the forbidden fruit, but, on the contrary, lived 
many years afterward. He did die, however, as to 
his spirit. From that time on, so far as his personal 
powers were concerned, he was alienated and separated 
from God, which is spiritual death, But God came 
to him in rescue, as we shall see. 

It is just here that we obtain the explanation of the 
connection which exists between sin and sickness, 
Recalling the fact that man was one in his personality, 
and yet threefold in his parts, we see that what affected 
one part must necessarily have affected the other 
parts. This is particularly true in view of the fact 
that, in the act of sinning, all the three parts had 
combined to commit sin, The will in the spirit chose 
to disobey, the soul responded to this choice and 
turned lawful into unlawful desire, and the body ex- 
pressed the choice of the spirit and the desire of the 
soul by the acts of taking and eating the forbidden 
fruit. Thus the spirit pulled down, piece by piece, 
the whole temple of the man, leaving him, in himself, 
an irreparable and eternal ruin. 


Where Science Is Helpless 


And thus the judgment which fell upon man’s spirit 
fell also upon his soul and body. It is true that grace 
arrested the application of judgment as to the body, 
and lengthened out the days of living, in order that 
man might have opportunity to take advantage of the 
provisions of grace. But this, after all, was but tem- 
porary. Adam lived nine hundred and thirty years ; 
nevertheless, he died. And so it has been ever since, 
whether the time has been longer or shorter, with 
the whole human race. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews states the solemn fact in the case when 
he says: ‘‘It is appointed unto men once to die.’’ 
Death, in other words, is the present law of God for 
all mankind, and no development of culture or dis- 
covery of science has been able to alter its operation. 
And since death, for the present, is irremediable, sick- 
ness is inevitable. 

But the subject may not be left here; for where 
sin has abounded grace has much more abounded, 
God is a God of all grace, and his grace has expressed 
itself in redemption. Adam found this, when he 
believed the promise that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head, for God thereupon, 
through blood shedding, clothed him from head to 
foot in type of the blood-purchased covering of 
righteousness which Christ should provide. And 
each son of Adam has found this who since has 
trusted in Christ, for to each and all such God has 
proved it true that he made Christ to be sin for them 
who knew no sin that they might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him. And here we discover a 
wonderful parallelism and comprehensiveness. For 
as sin began in the spirit, so redemption begins in 
the spirit ; as sin involved the soul, so redemption 
involves the soul; and as sin included the body, so 
redemption includes the body. 

In other words, man's mind perceives Christ as the 


Saviour, and the will, through faith, accepts of Christ 
as a Saviour ; and then Christ the Saviour applies his 
redemption to the spirit, and, with it, to the soul and 
the body. It becomes clear, therefore, that God's 
redemption, through Christ, wholly undoes the work 
of sin, as experienced in the fall, and also, that it 
takes in the whole man. Hence, potentially, death 
is overcome and displaced. This explains Paul's in- 
spired statement in the fifteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians ; ‘‘ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is’ 
death.’ And in saying this he necessarily implied 
that when death should disappear sickness would also 
vanish away. As to the application of redemption, 
the Scripture teaches that it was to have a progressive 
development in connection with the three several 
parts ; that it was to begin with the spirit and soul 
and end with the body ; that is, that it was to bea 
present experience in respect to the spirit and soul, 
but a future experience in respect to the body. 

It is necessary to note that two important fac- 
tors in relation to sin and sickness are to be recog- 
nized. First, God is omnipotent ; and second, God 
is sovereign. In other words, God can do whatever 
he pleases ; and, also, he can do what he pleases 
whenever he pleases. And it is plain that he has 
taken advantage of these his divine attributes as 
related to his dealings with the bodies of men. The 
revelation is plain that he does not purpose to destroy 
death, and its accompanying sickness, until the end 
of all things earthly ; it is equally plain that he 
has chosen, in limited measure, to put death. into 
abeyance, and to mitigate the sickness that leads to 
death. 


Healed Only Hf God Wills : 


Moreover, it is clear that God has undertaker. 
specially to interpose in behalf of certain classes ot 
men as touching sickness and death. This explains 
the promises and prophecies concerning healing and 
long life to Israel, as recorded in the Old Testament, 
and also the many acts of healing performed by 
Israel’s Saviour and King as recordéd in the Gospels, 
In addition, this explains the promises of healing 
made to the church, as recorded in the Acts and 
Epistles, and the various acts of healing as recorded 
in those books, and as experienced throughout the 
present dispensation. But the sovereignty of’ God 
becomes notably manifest here; for the promise 
given to Israel is that of universal healing, till death 
shall supervene ; while the promise given to the 
church is for individual healings, such healings to be 
as ‘‘signs,’’ as the Spirit shall choose to set these 
forth for some particular reason and purpose, but 
again only till death shall supervene. This last 
aspect of the case is particularly exemplified in the 
life of the Apostle Paul, for first, he healed others, 
but second, he himself, though he suffered grievously 
from a ‘‘ thorn in the flesh,’’ was never healed. 

The duty and privilege of man, in view of all the 
above, is plain. He is to accept of the redemptive 
work of Christ in full, and so let sin be judged and 
put away. He is then to live in communion with God, 
undoing Adam's fatal act of disobedience by a con- 
tinual life of obedience. He is then to put his whole 
being, spirit, soul, and body, into the possession and 
service of Christ, for Him to use it, and its parts, as He 
may desire. He is then to leave with Christ the 
issues of life and death, whether he shall live short or 
long, whether he shall be sick or well. And finally, 
when he is sick, he is to put his body under the care 
of Christ, to endure continuance of sickness if that be 
his pleasure; or to be healed, without means or with 
means, if that be his pleasure. 

Thus God will conquer sin, which is rebellion 
against the will of God, and bring in righteousness 
in spirit, soul, and body, which is conformity with 
the will of God. And thus, finally, will be brought 
to pass what the Seer saw on Patmos: ‘‘ Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain ; for the former 
things are passed away,”’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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How Aunt Maria’s uninvited guests altered the situation 
- in the ladies’ missionary society at Chowder Point 














T WAS the afternoon of the ladies’ missionary meet- by the president, declared she had no remarks to down over the loose, flowing garments to the little 


i .g at Chowder Point. Not that this fact was of 
special importance or deserved anything more 
than a casual mention, save perhaps that it was the 
first meeting, and no one present seemed able to ad- 
vance a good reason why it should not also be the last. 
There had been no large display of enthusiasm on 
the previous Sunday when the young student pastor 
at intermission had remarked, looking doubtfully from 
one to another leading lady of his congregation, that 
he supposed they wanted a missionary society ; all the 


' city churches had them. No one had replied until a 


facetious brother jocosely remarked that of course they 
wanted all there was going. Anda missionary society 
would. keep the women folks amused while the men 
looked after the real business of the church. ~ 
Amid the somewhat spirited discussion that fol- 
lowed, on the relation of sex to church membership, 
the original question was quite lost sight of. But the 
pastor, acting under a sense of the general fitness of 
things rather than from any personal interest in the 
subject of missions, had given a notice in Sunday- 


_ school that the ladies would meet on the following 


Friday to organize a missionary society. Perhaps the 
notice, following as it did the announcement of a 
Sunday-school concert, made little impression. Or 
it may be that the later discussion of a clam bake, the 
proceeds of which should be devoted to a fund for 
church building, diverted the minds of those present 
to their own material prosperity. Whatever the cause, 
it was a slender company that gathered on the day» 
appointed, in the little white schoolhouse held sacred ° 
to church purposes during the autumn vacation. 


HE church at Chowder Point was very young, 
organized only that summer by a zealous student 

» sent thither by the state society of his denomi- 
nation,.and founded upon the ruins of an old, old 


_, church of another denomination, whose fast decaying 


edifice still stood, an ancient landmark, on the hill 
across the bay. 

It was in the one remaining pillar of this old church 
that the young pastor found his staunchest support. 
For Deacon Pease, having once wrenched his clinging 
affections from his old church home, had given his 
deepest interest to the future of the little factory vil- 
lage at Chowder Point. In all of which he was ably 
seconded by his wife, who, if her sense of spiritua} 
discernment was less keen than his, yet possessed a 
large amount of practical tact and executive ability 
which made her a valuable assistant in church and 
Sunday-school. She was present this afternoon in 
her second-best bonnet and a fine cashmere shawl 
with a history, which such articles of apparel are wont 
to have along our coast. Yet even Aunt Maria ac- 
knowledged that she had come principally from a 
desire to respond to her pastor's call. 

There were five other Sisters present, brought by a 
like sense of duty, or of mild curiosity, and in a promi- 
nent place near the center sat Uncle Dominicus Kane, 
quite oblivious of the fact that this was a women’s 
meeting. Uncle Dominicus, living near the school- 
house, and being past the age of diverting occupation, 
found his chief interest in life in supervising all serv- 
ices of the church. Being present on this occasion, 
it seemed the correct thing to invite him to lead in 
prayer, which he did at some length,- with many al- 
lusions to the heathen who sit-in darkness, and their 
idols of wood and stone, This was followed by ‘*Green- 
land’s icy mountains,’’ pitched an octave too high. 


O ONE seemed to know what to do next. Even 
Aunt Maria, who had been president of a ladies’ 
sewing circle in the old church a_score of years 

before, had no suggestion to offer. Finally one Sister 
remembered that they must have a president, and pre- 
The candi- 
date promptly declined, and the nomination went 
around among the assembled women with a like result 
in every case, coming back at last to Aunt Maria. 

‘‘Do take it,"’ whispered Mrs, Captain Cunner, 
beseechingly. ‘I’m so afraid Uncle Dominicus will 
volunteer to serve as president.’’ And Aunt Maria, 
under protest, consented to fill the office until the next 
meeting. 

Then, since each member in turn, being called on 


offer, the meeting adjourned sine die, and the ladies 
present, sitting cozily down in a corner, began an ani- 
mated discussion of the subject under consideration— 
foreign missions—on which ten minutes earlier they 
had found nothing to say. It was a unanimous dis- 
cussion, for each and every one absolved herself from 
all responsibility by declaring that she ‘‘didn’t feel 
interested.’’ 

‘That's just the way with me,"* agreed the presi- 
dent. ‘*I for one believe that charity begins to 
home... And when you ain't got but a little to give, I 
don’t see. but what it’s got to stop there. Our own 
church is principally supported by the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society, so whatever we do for ourselves is 
missionary work all right. And if we've got any- 
thing to. spare aver’n above what we do for the 
church, there’s plenty of poor and shiftless right 
around us, with open hands and mouths. I've 
always done for my neighbors, and I always expect 
to, even if they be shiftless and it goes against me to 
see ‘em waste things and let good cloth go to waste 
for want of patchin’. But I won't say a word, for the 
Bible tells us to love our neighbors. As for the In- 
dians, the government's looking after them. And I 
say let the Southerners take care of the negroes ; 
Chowder Point hadn't anything to do with gettin’ 
them over here. As for those foreign creatures that 
eat up half the missionaries we send them—vwell, I'm 
not a neighbor to them anyway, and I'll let them 
that’s nearer do the worryin’.’’ 

After the company dispersed, Aunt Maria unfas- 
tened old Jerry from a neighboring stable, and, care- 
fully holding a rein in each hand, jogged serenely 
homeward, through the keen autumn air. The-sky 
and bay were deeply blue, the air so clear that miles 
to the southwest she could distinguish the lighthouse 
on Porcupine Rock. ‘‘ How close it seems,’’ she 
said. 
turned the reluctant horse. from the travelled road, 
and made a long detour inland through a rocky coun- 
try where golden-rod and many-colored autumn glories 
struggled in vain to relieve the general effect of dreari- 
ness and atone for the scanty crops displayed in the 
fields. 


UNT MARIA paused before a low, unpainted 
house quite in harmony with its surroundings, 
and went in to carry some delicacies to Lucy 

Gregg, whose twins, the youngest of seven, were two 
weeks old to-day. The proud father, with a twin on 
each arm and a short black pipe between his lips, en- 
tertained her most politely ; but Aunt Maria came out 
with a disturbed expression on her countenance, and two 
more mites of humanity added to her ‘‘ worrying list."’ 

She drove on around the swamp road, which skirted 
an irregular patch of marsh land, dropped by some 
freak of nature into this rocky wilderness, and paused 
once more to leave for Martha Barker’s half-clothed 
children some flannel dresses she had manufactured 
from an old one of her own. 

‘*A good afternoon's work,’* Aunt Maria decided, 
not without a feeling of satisfaction in her own good 
deeds, as she turned old Jerry into the home road 
near the foot of Pisgah hill. Achill wind was coming 
in from the bay, and the long low house, standing on 
a knoll just above the shore, looked warm and com-- 
fortable. 

Aunt Maria settled herself in the large rocker by 
the kitchen window, knitting in hand, casting an oc- 
casional glance seaward that she might sight uncle 
David's sails the moment he rounded the point from 
Mackerel Harbor. But Aunt Maria was weary with 
the day’s work, and sleepy from her long ride. She 
never knew the exact moment when retrospection of 
the day's events melted into the shadows of dream- 
land. Indeed,-she would not have said she had been 
asleep at all, when the outer door creaked softly and 
she started from her nap to behold a curious figure in 
the doorway. 

‘«T just run across to see if you'd lend me a drawin’ 
of tea,’’ said the apparition, extending as she spoke a 
slender hand, which held a cup of curious workman- 
ship. Aunt Maria stared at the caller, slowly taking 
in every feature of her appearance, from the dusky 
hair piled high above a low brow and slanting eyes, 


Halfway on her homeward journey Aunt Maria’ 


stumps of feet. 

**T don’t know but what you have the better of me, 
ma'am,’ gasped Aunt Maria, reaching, nevertheless, 
for the cup, while her left hand drew forward the big 
rocker, The caller, clinging to the doorknob, de- 
clared she could not stop a minute, 

‘You con't know me?’’ she asked in some sur- 
prise. ‘I'm your neighbor, Mis’ Chin Loo of China. 
I don’t wonder you look surprised to see me over here 
borrowin’ tea. It's a good deal like blacksmiths’ 
horses and shoemakers’ wives, not to speak of carryin’ 
coals to Newcastle. Yes, we've got fields and fields 
of tea all ready for pickin’, but to get one of the men 
folks out after a mess I couldn't, So I ran over here 
to borrow."’ 

‘* Way over here,’’ said Aunt Maria, hastily filling 
the cup nevertheless, lest her amazement be mistaken 
for reluctance. 


“ HY, it’s only a step,’ returned Mrs, Loo. 
‘* Round the corner of Africa and there you 
are. Hedidn't happen to be usin’ the junk 

and I'll be back before he misses it.’’ 

Aunt Maria looked out of the window, took off her 
spectacles, wiped them, and looked again. A curious 
craft with oddly shaped sails was bobbing up and 
down at Uncle David's little wharf. Beyond it, the 
wide bay had narrowed to a line of blue, and where 
an hour ago the sombre evergreens of Turtle Island 
had risen sharply against the eastern sky, her wonder- 
ing eyes-beheld waving palm trees and a mass ol 
tropical foliage. 

‘* That's Africa,’’ explained the guest, with a back- 
ward motion of her hand. ‘Our place is beyond."’ 

«I'd no idea it was so close,’ Aunt Maria remarked 
in a tone of apology. ‘‘It seems funny that we never 
met before.’’ 

Mrs. Loo colored. ‘‘I s’pose it our fault,’’ she 
said. ‘Bein’ an old family, we're naturally exclu- 
sive, and it’s only lately we've taken the notion of 
neighboring."’ 

‘*T don’t see how you speak so good English,’’ . 
said Aunt Maria. ‘‘I don’t know a word of Chinee.’’ 
And she remembered that in her secret heart she 
had believed the Chinaman’s English vocabulary 
was limited to ‘‘washee, washee,’’ and ‘‘’ Melican 
man,"’ 

‘* We're an educated people,’’ replied Mrs. Loo, 
as if she had read her hostess’ thought. ‘* You 
Anglo-Saxons seem inclined to look upon us as sav- 
ages, but you'll learn on closer acquaintance that 
we’ ve reached an intellectual development a long step 
in advance of you. If there’s one thing tries me 
more than another, it’s being classed with cannibals 
and barbarians."’ ‘ 

‘Well, that'll right -itself when folks get ac- 
quainted,’’ said Aunt Maria soothingly, ‘I suppose 
it really comes from your religion bein’ different from 
ours,”’ 

‘*¢ ['M NOT not so sure of the difference,'’ returned 
Mrs. Loo sharply. ‘*We worship our ances- 
tors, to be sure, all the way from a generation 

back to four thousand years, Is that any different 

from what you do with your poor little hundred-year- 

old ancestors ? We set up tablets to ours. But if I 

read your papers right, there’s more than one Ameri- 

can woman bowin’ herself down before her grand- 
father’s musket, or breakin’ more or less of the Ten 

Commandments, to get possession of her grandmother's 

silver spoons.”’ 

- Aunt Maria glanced uneasily from the old clock in 

the corner to where Great-grandfather Pease’s pow- 
der-horn hung upon the chimney, with a keen re- 
membrance of generous offers, indignantly refused, 
for hoarded relics, and a growing sense of helpless- 
ness as she marvelled on the world-wide difference 
between two points of view. Mrs. Loo gathered 
her robes about her and settled her grasp more 
firmly on the door-knob, remarking that she ought to 
be going. 

But while she delayed, the door pushed against her, 
and opened to admit another figure in long white 
draperies. ° 

(Zo be concluded in next week's issue) 








Making the Easter Music Effective 


N few ways can we make deeper impressions upon 
the minds and hearts of the children in the ele- 
mentary department than through the songs 

which are sung. 

When the selections of songs for use in these grades 
have been made, it will not be necessary to make a 
complete change each year. There are some gradua- 
tions each year, and you will be glad to have in 
the department some who have sung the pieces before 
and can help the newcomers in the department, 
Then there is nothing that pupils of the elementary 
grades like to take hold of so well as something they 
have sung and put aside for a while. 

At this Easter season can we not make the beauti- 
ful Resurrection story more real than ever before by 
the hymns that are taught to the children? And I 
wish just here to plead for our boys and girls that 
with the teaching of the Resurzection story in song 
they be taught to repeat the story as found in Mat- 
thew 28: 1-10, This should be done especially in 
the Primary and Junior grades, and should be so pre- 
sented that it can easily be understood and memo- 
rized by each child. I know the new course of study 
does not require this, but that is one part of the old 
supplemental course which we cannot afford to put 
aside. 

In teaching the Easter music, or any music, in 
fact, which you are teaching for the first time, be 
sure that each phrase is understood by the children, 

_and be careful to develop every phrase of your song 
story as carefully as when teaching the regular lesson. 
Through your song story you desire to teach a truth 
as much as through the lesson. Remember there is 
nothing that clings more closely to the children’s 
memory than the words and music of the songs 
learned at this age. Truths thus taught will come up 
in future years to bless their lives, perhaps after some 
sad life-lessons have been learned. 

A good time to teach the words to the children is 
before the opening of the school, Encourage them 
to want to learn the new song then by a few careful 
remarks, such as ‘‘ How would you like to learn a new 
song, and then teach it to the others when they come 
in?'’ Or, proceed at once with your development of 
the story, and then lead to the words which will be 
‘*said by the piano,’’ of course, as the children 
listen. It is remarkable how quickly they will learn 
it, and with what interest they tell it to the others 
when they come in, and the desire it creates on the 
part of the others to learn when they hear it. 

It will be helpful in the Primary and Junior De- 
partments to have the words on the blackboard or 
paper, or printed on muslin, after a verse or two has 
been developed and taught orally. I know this is 
not advised by some workers, but after years of ex- 
perience with children I find they do better to watch 
the words on a blackboard, even though they cannot 
read them all ; and it helps to hold their attention. 

If possible have typewritten copies of the new 
hymn for the children to take home, The words are 
more likely to be learned correctly, and the children 
can have the pleasure of singing the new song at home. 

In the Beginners Department of course the black- 
board cannot be used, as the little folks in this de- 
partment cannot follow the words at all as the Pri- 
mary children can, But even in this department it is 
well to have the typewritten copies to take home, and 
oftentimes some one will gladly help the children to 
learn the words. I would suggest also that in this 
department the song be illustrated. This is a great 
help in any elementary grade, but especially with the 
Beginners, 

Begin as many weeks before Easter as will be nec- 
essary to complete the work without rush or excite- 
ment, doing just a little each Sunday before the 
opening or after the closing of the school. 

Prepare your booklets any size you desire, sewing 
in as many pages as will be needed to illustrate the 
song story. The pictures for the illustrating may be 
half-size Perry pictures, costing half a cent apiece, 


or any suitable pictures found in magazines or else-. 


where. \ The children can paste the pictures, and.also 
the words, which may be either written by the teacher 
or typewritten, 
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A Forum of Methods in Graded Work 
- How practical workers in the Sunday-school are meeting and 
solving their problems, in ways that may just fit your school 


Difficulties confronting the workers who are using 
the new International Graded Lessons are being 
turned into opportunities rich in possibilities. The 
symmetry of program obtained under the Uniform 
Lesson System has been counted a strong asset ; 
yet it is shown here that the apparent lack of this 
symmetry in the new order may be made of dis- 
tinct advantage. Simple, easily used, yet impor- 
tant methods of adding to the value of the Easter 
service are also given by an experienced worker. 
This monthly Graded Forum is conducted by Mrs. 
Maud Junkin Baldwin, Elementary Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Association. 








An exceptional song for illustration work is ‘* At Eas- 
ter Time,’’ found in ‘‘ Song and Study for God's Little 
Ones ’’ (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 25 cents). If you are 
looking for other standard Easter music, you will find 
some good selections in ‘‘Songs of the Seasons’’ 
(W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 25 cents), and in ‘‘Car- 
ols'’ (Leyda Publishing Company, Chicago, 25 cents). 
— Mrs. Millie Rodenbaugh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Order of Service for Intermediates 


1. At the sound of music all rise. 

2. Silent prayer. At the close all recite reverently: 
‘The Lord knoweth them that are his: and, let 
every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart 
from unrighteousness ’’ (2 Tim, 2: 19). 

Gloria (sung softly). 

Responsive Scripture quotation (Psalm 24 : 1-4; 7-10). 

Department Superintendent; ‘*The earth is Jeho- 

vah’s, and the fulness thereof ; 

The world, and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, and estab- 
lished it upon the floods,”’ 

Boys : ** Who shall ascend into the hill of Jehovah ? 
And who shall stand in his holy place ?’’ 

Girls; ** He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto falsehood, 
And hath not sworn decejffully.”” 

Superintendent; ** Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors : 

And the King of glory will come in,’’ 
Girls ; ** Who is the King of glory?’’ 
Boys; ‘Jehovah, strong and mighty, 

Jehovah, mighty in battle.’’ 

Superintendent; ** Lift up your heads, O ye gates: 
Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors : 

And the King of glory will come in.” 

Girls: ** Who is this King of glory ? 

Boys; ** Jehovah of hosts, 

He is the King of glory.’’ 

Hymn, ‘O worship the King.”’ 

Invocation, by the superintendent, pastor, or teacher 
(all seated). 

z Motto, ** We would see Jesus.”’ 

. Aim, For more intimate personal companionship with 

him. 

For a better expression of him to those who know 
me, 

For a larger sharing with him in redeeming a lost 
world, 

9. Offering: object stated by department treasurer ; 
brought to the desk by the secretary or treasurer 
of classes, who recite, in unison, before the offer- 
tory prayer: ‘* Remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, that he himself said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.”’ 

10. Notices, such as refer to work of the department, 

11, Report of officers. 

12. Hymn, ‘“ Love Divine, All Love Excelling.”’ 

13. Scripture recitation (order-varied), 

14. The lesson taught. 

15. Benediction (Num. 6: 24-26). 


7? 


we 


Notes 


1. Let all quotations, hymns, and Scriptures de commit- 
ted. Give chapter and verse of Bible passages, 

2. Numbers 10, 11, 12, 13, admit of change according to 
date, lesson, and department or class experiences. All 
class and department work should be done in regular 
business session, at other than the church school hour. 
Notices demanding immediate attention, called meetings, 
or general meetings alorie should be given. 

3. The hymns and Scripture lessons for the day should 
correlate. Let the pupils who are using the first-year 
books lead with their memorized - Bible text and hymn, — 
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Psalm 19, ‘*The Heavens Declare thy Glory, Lord” ; 
Psalm 27, ‘Rock of Ages’’; Psalm 2, ‘*Come, Thou 
Almighty King.’’ These are merely examples, Many 
other hymns are appropriate. 

The next Sunday let the second-year pupils lead with 
their memory work, and select hymns appropriate to that 
Bible ge. Thus each quarter, almost unconsciously, 
two full Scripture texts and at least two hymns will be 
memorized by the whole department. Let the text be re- 
cited by first one class and then another, or by one or two 
persons, alternating. It will lend variety, insure better 
memorizing, and instill a spirit of devotion that can be 
gained in no other way.—M/rs. H. L, Hutson, Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 
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The Program in the Primary Department 


HE introduction of the new Graded Lessons into 
the Primary Departments of our Sunday-schools 
brings several problems which must be worked 

out. One of the most pressing of these difficulties is 
that the new system necessitates three distinct grades 
in the department, with three different lessons to be 
taught at the same time; thus doing away with the 
symmetry of the old order of things where one lesson 
was taught from the platform by the superintendent 
of the department. 

How can we maintain the unity of departmental 
organization, with a superintendent directing all the 
work, conducting the necessary reviews, and preserv- 
ing the beautiful order of things attendant upon the 
old régime? 

The following plan has thus far been successful in 
meeting this peculiar phase of the problem of adjust- 
ment to new conditions, and is given with the hope 
that others with like problems may be helped. 

The children of the Primary Department gather in 
their room as usual, the three grades sitting in groups 
with their respective teachers, The opening exercises 
will be as before with all the customary features. 
Since the hand-work requires some little time in order 
that it may be done properly, these exercises must be 
brisk, but not hurried, and need consume not more 
than fifteen minutes. 

The pupils then march with their chairs to their re- 
spective tables. It is necessary to have low tables, 
around which the children gather for the lesson story 
and for the hand-work. Round tables serve the pur- 
pose better than square or oblong ones, 

The superintendent should, if possible, have 
enough teachers for all three grades, so that she her- 
self need not teach ; she should spend the time during 
the teaching of the lesson in conference with the sec- 
retary of the department, taking a list of the absent 
members from each grade, to be handed the various 
teachers at the close of the school. But during the 
hand-work, she should go from table to table, with 
friendly encouragement and intense interest in what 
the children are doing. 

At a given signal the tables are cléared, and the 
children march back to their former positions. The 
superintendent then announces that the department 
has chosen a motto text, and calls for it. The chil- 
dren repeat in concert, ‘‘Thy word have I hid in 
mine heart.’’ 

‘* Now,’’ resumes the superintendent, ‘‘ you jhave 
each been hiding a bit of God’s precious Word in your 
hearts to-day. Will Miss A.’s class stand and tell us 
what they have hidden away?’’ The class stands 
and repeats the text of the day, which has of course 
been previously taught by the teacher. Then by a 
few simple but well directed questions the meaning is 
brought out. For instance, if Miss A.’s class repeats 
the text, ‘‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, coming down from the Father,’’ the 
whole department may be asked to mention some of 
God's good gifts, and Miss A.’s class may show their 
hand-work for the day illustrating some of these gifts. 

This method of review is repeated in each grade, 
the exercise being of general interest, and the super- 
intendent making sure that the work has. been 
thorough. 

The closing song is sung, the prayer offered, and 
the children march out, leaving the superintendent 
and her teachers for a few minutes’ conference con- 
cerning the work of the day.— Mrs. H. W. Hoon, 
Taylor, Tex. 
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Home Through Parents’ Meetings 


The second of the series conducted by Mr. Frank L. Brown showing 
how Home and Sunday-school can be brought into close relationship 


——}2 





A Word from Mr. Brown 


E ALL know that the mothers of young children 
under ten are more eager to receive help on 
the problems of child-training than at any 

other point in their training. 

Their ideals for the child have been rudely shocked 
by the laboratory test of experience, and that lump of 
clay has refused so often to be moulded to the 
mother’s dreams by persuasion of hand or lip, that 
in very helplessness they will welcome sympathetic help 
to a better understanding of themselves or the child. 

And, too, when all goes well and the development 
of the child's life keeps pace with the mother’s hopes 
and prayers, the mother can be easily and gratefully 
drawn to the institution which is co-operating with 


her in the best life expression of the little one. 


Again, where the mother’s own experience of the 
Christian life is thin or dim or entirely deficient she 


‘is often ready to learn of those who are skilled in 


guiding the child to its heritage in Christ. 

The conference opportunity with other mothers 
having problems in common is welcomed as a clear- 
ing-house of wisdom, not as to the latest gossip, but 
the most up-to-date plan of shaping surroundings and 
atmosphere for the child's life. 

And there is a point of appeal, —that hunger which 
the mother has for social fellowship and for relief 
from the nerve strain of the day's work; and the 
mothers’ -meeting is the natural outlet for the expres- 
sion of the play-life of the mother, a play-life which 


_, was in full swing only a few years back, and which 


has been more or less submerged by the steady pres- 
sure of duty-doing. 

All. of these and other good reasons point to the 
weekday mothers’-meeting of the Sunday-school 
as the most natural entrance to the mother’s life, the 
first step in that process of relating up the home to 
the Sunday-school which must be developed to its 
utmost if home and Sunday-school are to walk hand 


in hand in mutual service to God and the child. 


+ 
A Mothers’ Monthly Party 


HE mothers’ meetings in the Bushwick Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Bible School were organ- 
ized about eight years ago for the purpose of, 

bringing the mothers together for a helpful and social 
time. At first these meetings were only for the 
mothers of the children in the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, but as the mothers are promoted from their 
class in the Kindergarten to the Primary Department 
with their children, and were still anxious to attend 
the meetings, we found it advisable to extend our 
work ; and our.meetings now consist of both Kinder- 
garten and Primary mothers. We have a superin- 
tendent, secretary, and librarian, and meet once a 
month except during the summer. The average at- 


_ tendance is about seventy-five. 


The meetings are always opened with prayer and 
reading of the Scriptures, followed by an address by 


‘some prominent speaker. Time is then given for ques- 


tions to be asked and answered, after which we have 
our social time, consisting of music and recitations, a 
march, and a game of some kind to bring the people 
together in groups. Light refreshments are served, 
and at the last meeting of the season, to which the 
fathers are invited, we have ice cream and cake. 

No dues are charged. The Sunday before the 
meeting we tell the children that there is to be a 
party for mother, and give each child a card to take 
home, announcing the meeting. 

The books for the library are purchased with money 
which is voluntarily dropped in a box at the meetings 
by the members. We have quite a number of good 
and helpful books which are read and enjoyed by 
many. The ‘* Mothers Magazine”’ is also distributed. 

We feel that these meetings are a very essential 
part of our work. They bring the teachers into touch 
with the parents of the children. Sometimes the class 
songs are sung and the work talked over. Opportu- 
nity is given for confidential talks between the teach- 
ers and the mothers, and we feel that we know each 
other.. We are assured that these meetings are very 
helpful and thoroughly enjoyed by the mothers, and 
they are also helpful to the teachers, inasmuch as we 


_ friendly greetings and informal conversation. 


Some twelve more topics are to be taken up by 
Mr. Brown in this page on ‘“* The Home and the 
Sunday-School,” including the pastor and the 
home, home worship, parents’ departments, prepa- 
ration for parenthood, employment life, co- 
operating for spiritual results, home giving, and 
the like. Mr. Brown will be glad to have reports 
from readers about tested plans in any of these 
phases of the relation of the home and the Sun- 
day-school. He may be addressed at 247 New 
York Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 








meet the mothers of many of the children at least 
once a month, and the mother knows that we are 
taking a personal interest in her child. Many mothers 
have been brought into the church and the Sunday- 
school through these meetings, joining the Home De- 
partment or our Sunday afternoon Mothers’ Class. 
We find that the way to reach the heart of the mother 
is through the child.—Carrie M. O' Donnell, Super- 
intendent Kindergarten Department, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Fathers and Mothers in Conference 


ELIEVING that the modern Sunday-school has 
an obligation to the home, and that the home 
owes the school a large debt, neither of which 1s 

fully met and discharged under the present régime of 


..Sunday-school administration, the Summit Street 


United Brethren Sunday-school of Dayton, Ohio, 
sought to bring together in‘a more effective way the 
two institutions. It was evident that notwithstanding 
an unusually large enrolment of adults in our school, 
there were still many fathers and mothers who never 
came to the’ Sunday-school, and some who never 
caine to any of the church services. We set about to 
form a stronger bond of union by starting a ‘‘ parents’ 
meeting.’ 

Written invitations were sent by the superintendent 
explaining the purpose of the ~ieeting. This was fol- 
lowed up by the teachers’ making personal visits in- 
viting the parents to.come to the meeting. 

The form of typewritten invitation to the meetings 
was varied. A sample invitation is given : 





DEAR FRIEND: 


The third of the series of Parents’ Meet- 
ings will be held at Summit Street United Brethren 
Church, ‘Thursday evening, April 8, at seven-thirty o'clock. 
All parents, grandparents, officers and teachers of our 
Sunday-school are invited. You are one of them. 

A novel program will be rendered by the grandfathers 
and ' eos of our school, who will sing, serve and 
speak. 

Yours truly, 
W. G. Clippinger, Supt. 
N. B. Don’t miss our special Easter session next Sunday 
morning, 9.15. 











The meetings were held monthly, always in the 
evening. All the teachers and officers were in attend- 
ance, and they formed an informal reception com- 
mittee, The teachers made it a point to get acquainted 
especially with the parents of theirown scholars. The 
program was threefold:- 1. Social, consisting of 
2, A 
discussion of vital home and school problems, usually 
introduced by a good speaker, —such subjects as 
child evangelism, the telling of Bible stories, etc. 
These were designed to lead up gradually to more 
delicate home problems, such as the literature of the 
home, sex problems and how to deal with them, etc. 
3. Social,—light refreshments served. 

One important result was that it brought to the 
church in a new and informal relation many parents 
who were accustomed to come only to the more formal 
or stately services. Another result was the attracting 
the attention of some parents who never came to the 
church under any other circumstances. Finally, it 
served as a spiendid point of contact and medium of 
exchange between the home and the school which no 
other church relationship could do, and it opened the 
way for the solution of many of the difficult and an- 
noying problems which the school must always meet. 
—W. G. Clibpinger, Westerville, Ohio. 


The Parents Organized 


HE Nostrand Avenue M. E. Sunday-school was 
among the first in Brooklyn to have an organized 
Mothers’ and Parents’ Association. 

In the fall of 1903 an invitation was sent to the 
mothers of the children of the Kindergarten and 
Cradle Roll Departments of the Sunday-school. The 
invitations (published by D. C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill., read : 





DEAR MOTHER: 


We cordially invite you to attend a mother’s meet- 
ing to be held in the kindergarten room on next Friday 
afternoon at 3.30 o'clock. 


At this time we wish to talk about plans to help us 
in working together for the good of the children. We 
wish to know you better, and to have you know what 
we are trying todo. We need your help and advice. 
Please come if possible, bring other mothers with you, 
and pray for the success of the meeting. * 


Sincerely your friend, 











The meeting was not a large one, but those present 
were more than interested in the talk that was given on 
«*The Value of the Mothers’ Meetings.'’ 

The meetings were continued monthly through the 
winter, and they grew in numbers and interest. One 
of the most helpful meetings held during the first 
winter was a question meeting. The mothers were 
invited to ask questions on anything that personally 
interested them in the training of their children. 
Knowing that some would be too timid to speak, slips 
of paper were distributed for written questions. 

It was decided in the early spring to hold the April 
meeting in the evening, and invite the fathers also, 
A printed invitation was sent out with the heading : 


A Kindergarten Evening for Fathers and Mothers 
** COME, LET US LIVE WITH OUR CHILDREN "’ 
Friday Evening, April 22, 1904 
The response was greater than was anticipated, and 
the evening so successful that one meeting for both 
fathers and mothers has become a part of the program 
each year. 

Our first year’s work was over, and we felt that we 
could continue in the fall. 

In October, 1904, the Church Bulletin had this no- 
tice: ‘‘On Thursday, 3.30 P.M., the mothers’ meet- 
ings will be resumed and an organization effected. 
We hope there will be a large number present to plan 
for our winter’s work.'’ 


** God help us, mothers all, to live aright, 
And may our homes all love and truth enfold, 
Since life for us no loftier aim can hold 
Than leading little children in the light.’’ 


This little prayer touched the hearts of a great 


- many, and has been used since by other organizations, 


At the first meeting of the second year a chairman, 
two secretaries, and a treasurer were elected. Dues 
were fixed at ten cents a month. A library for the 
mothers was discussed, and by the following April 
about twenty volumes had been presented. 

Almost nine years have passed, and the work is 
still going on. Our object, as stated in the Constitu- 
tion, is ‘‘ to emphasize the responsibilities of mother- 
hood, particularly in connection with the religious 
and moral training of children ; to assist the teachers’ 
in their work ; to bring into closer co-operation the 
schoo! and the home; and to advance the spiritual 
interests of Christ's little ones.’ This we have tried 
to do, bearing one other thing always in mind : 
‘*There is one thing better than making a living, and 
that is making a life."* 

A few of the topics discussed at our parents’ meet- 
ings have been :¢ 

** Other People’s Children and Our Duty Towards 
Them ;’’ ‘* Our Immigrant Brothers and Sisters,’’ ‘* ‘The 
Religious Education of the Young ;’’ ‘‘ Do Parents Rely 
Too Much on the Sunday-school for the Religious Training 
of their Children, and Too Little on their Individual 
Effort?’’ ‘* After the Grammar School— What ?’’ ** The 
Sunday-school Kindergarten as a Force in Christian Work, 
and What Mothers Can Do to Aid It.’’ 


—Ruth F. Russell, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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LESSON I. 


MARCH 17. 


Mark 2: 1-12. Commit verses 9-11 


THE PARALYTIC FORGIVEN AND HEALED 


Golden Text: Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases.—Psalm 103 : 2, 3 





AY 


The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


T THE time of the great Samoan tidal wave and 
hurricane that crushed nearly every ship in 
the harbor at Apia, Commander Brown of the 

United States Navy was in command of three small 
ships, his ee ing the Trenton. The harbor 
is a d like a'funnel ; on one side of the narrow 
end of it was a smooth beach, and on the other a reef 
of rocks. The wind blew into the harbor from off 
the sea, and so great was the force of wind and wave 
that not a shipcould hold her gent, aR and 
anchors could not stand the tremendous strain. If 
they could have made out to open sea, they might 
have been saved, But no ship had strong enough 
engines to make headway except one English war 
vessel, As she steamed past the Trenton, which 
was now driftin 
ican sailor lads lined the sides and gave three cheers 
for their English comrades on their way to safety. 

The gale was so heavy that the Trenton could not 

et up enough headway to answer the rudder, and 
Sonsteader rown conceived the idea of using his 
mast to steer his ship off the rocks and oun to the 
smooth beach. Hesent his sailors aloft, where they 
held themselves flat against the rigging, causing 
their bodies to serve the purpose of a sail. This was 
just sufficient to give the Trenton the agree 
Seaton , and she was safely beached on the smoot 
sand. The other American vessels were saved in 
the same fashion. 

For this act of bravery and ingenuity Commander 
Brown was given a special medal and a pension of 
$3,009 per annum by act of Congress, 

The men who never give up are the men the world 
admires. The sort of faith thatis pleasing to God 
is that like Commander Brown's. ‘The five men in 
to-day’s lesson had that sort. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


We are so much in the habit of thinking of 
Jesus as bitterly opposed by the religious lead- 
ers of his day that we do not readily notice that 
this opposition did not exist until after his ministry 
was well started. This lesson narrates what we 
might consider quae first serious break with the 
priestly group. It came just after the first preaching 
tour, as Professor Clow indicates in paragraph 1. It 
was probably at Peter’s house, in Capernaum (Pro- 
fessor Riddle, paragraph entitled ‘‘ Place”). In ad- 
dition to the local visitors, there were present men 
from a distance (comp. Luke 5:17). This crowd was 
large (Professor Riddle, on vs. 1, 2), and was sin- 
cerely interested in Jesus’ words (Professor Clow’s 
2d paragraph). Miss Lovett divides the lesson into 
three parts,—comrades, critics, cure. 

The study of the faith of this party of five is one of 
the strong points in this lesson (read Professor Clow, 
paragraph 3, and Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 1), Jesus 
seemed to like persistence (Matt. 15 : 21-28). The 
faith of these men was menoees and daring (Dr. 
Mackie, paragraph 1; Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 2). 
For graphic hints about the scene, read Mr. Wells’ 
article. Why Jesus offered forgiveness to the sick 
man is answered by Professor Clow (paragraph 4), 
and Dr. Mackie (paragra h 2). 

The thoughts provoked by Jesus’ words to the sick 
man, and Jesus’ understanding of these scribes (Pro- 
fessor Riddle, on vs. 6, 7, 8; Mr. Ridgway, para- 
graphs 3, 4). Jesus’ reply to their unspoken criticism 
(Professor Riddle, on vs. 9, 10; Professor Clow, 5). 

The immediate healing of the man and the im- 

ression created conclude the incident (Luke 5 : 26; 

rofessor Riddle, on v. 12; Professor Clow, para- 
graph 6; Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 5). 


The Class in Session 


A fair-minded reading of the Gospels assures us 
that Jesus was welcomed by the average persons 
who came under his influence, and that the opposi- 
tion to him came from men in official positions whose 
authority his teaching would threaten. He never at- 
tempted to conceal the inevitabl® antagciism be- 
tween his truth and their practise; and this friction 
became more and more acute as his gospel became 
better understood. His evangelizing tour had made 
him very widely known, He has returned to Caper- 
naum, and thither come the scholars from Jerusalem 
and elsewhere to hear him for themselves. 

How great an interest was taken in his word, and 
probably in his healing, is indicated by the coming 
of a crowd so dense that the four men bringing this 


steadily toward the reef, the Amer-_ 


Read Luke 5 : 18-26; Matthew 9g : 1-8 


1 And when he entered again into Capernaum after some 
days, it was noised that he was !in the house. 2 And many 
were gathered together, so that there was no longer room for 
them, no, not even about the door: and he pans the word 
unto them. And they come, bringing unto him a man sick 
of the palsy, borne of four. 4 And when they could not 2 come 
nigh unto him for the crowd, they uncovered the roof where 
he was: and when they had broken it up, they let down the 
® bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay, 5 And Jesus seeing 
their faith saith unto the sick of the palsy, *Son, thy sins are 
po oats 6 But there were certain of the scribes sitting there, 
and reasoning in their hearts, 7 Why doth this man thus speak ? 
he blasphemeth : who can forgive sins but one, even God? 8 
And straightway Jesus, perceiving in his spirit that they so 
reasoned within themselves, saith unto them, Why reason ye 
these things in your hearts? 9 Which is easier, to say to the 
sick of the palsy, ‘Thy sins are forgiven ; or to say, Arise, and 
take up thy ®* bed, and walk? 10 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath authority cn earth to forgive sins (he 
saith to the sick of the palsy), 1z I say unto thee, Arise, take 
up thy ® bed, and go unto thy house. 12 And he arose, and 
Straightway took up the * bed, and went forth before them all ; 
insomuch that they were all amazed, and glorified God, say- 
ing, We never saw it on this fashion. 

1 Or, at home *% Many ancient authorities read ring him unto him. 
8 Or, pallet 4 Gr. Child. 


The American KNevision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 








palsied man could not possibly force an entrance. It 
makes no particular difference whether the faith of 
these men came from the invalid or from his. friends. 
It was there somewhere. ‘They exhibited the sort of 
determination that will gain its ends. Zhe sort of 
faith that God is pleased with is indicated in this 
scene,—persistent, daring, ingenious, courageous. 
No coward can be much of a Christian, as John 
Bunyan knew when he wrote Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Grace and grit win glory. What these men did is 
made plain by Dr. Mackie and Professor Clow. 

How’ pleased Jesus ‘was with their faith! He 
looked upon the man and addressed him as ‘‘ son.” 
jee Greek word is nearly equivalent to ** my child.”) 

f the greatest need of the man had not been forgive- 
ness, Jesus would not have, uttered his first words to 
him... (Avoid the suggestion that Jesus forgave the 
man’s sins in order to teach the rabbis a lesson. 
ge never used a human soul as an object lesson. 

e was thinking first and foremost of the man. The 
instructive part of it to the rabbis was secondary. 
Also, much sickness comes from indulgence ; sen- 
suality may have been the cause of this palsy. Are 
we clear on the whole question of sickness and sin ? 
Mr. Frost’s article, on page 132, is worth careful study. 

The thoughts of the Jewish rabbis were inflamed 
at once by Jesus’ words. And they were quite right 
in prey | their eyes in amazement, for none but 
Go rag tve stn. The scribes were wrong and 

sinfully blind not to see from Jesus’ words and deeds 
that he was no ordinary man. Jesus’ sensitive mind, 
made keen by the Holy Spirit within him, under- 
stood their mental operations, and he went on to 
show them that he was the Son of God, and had 
authority to forgive sins. This*he showed by his 
question, ‘‘ Which is easier—?” Of course it was 
easier to say, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven.” But if he 
could follow this up by producing an instant healing 
of a well-nigh incurable illness, be would present an 
unanswerable argument for his deity. 

What resulted from Christ's forgiveness of this 
man’s sins,—not to his body merely, but tothe whole 
man? Professor Griffith Thomas’ article, on page 
131, offers rich material for your class in answerin 
this question. Has Christ’s forgiveness meant ail 
this to you ? 

In ny the life of Jesus, the question of his 
nature is before us almost constantly. Was he ‘‘very 
God of very God,”—that is, God livin in human 
flesh ?—or was he only a man of extraordinary spirit- 
ual power? In this incident he made the claim that 
he was God and had the right to forgive sins, which 
God alone could do, The fact of the deity of Jesus 

“may profitably be presented to older classes in con- 
nection with this lesson, The teacher is fortunate 
who can read Robert E. Speer’s little book, ‘‘ The 
Deity of Christ” (Revell, 25 cents, net), or Horace 
Bushnell’s ‘‘ The Character of Jesus” (Scribner’s, 
60 cents, net), Much argument is not advisable. 
Presenting the evidence of the Gospels is sufficient. 
It may be best to present Jesus’ own claims here and 
elsewhere in the Gospels, pointing out that we must 
believe that his claim concerning himself was true, 
or that he either intentionally or unintentionally de- 
ceived his followers. There is no half-way position. 

It is a simple thing to see that Jesus taught that 
that profession which is not backed up by deeds is 
not of God. The sort of profession of Christianity 
that is stingy, unhelpful, unkind, is open to serious 
question, - ‘Which is easier to say, ‘‘I am a baptized 





Christian,” or ‘‘ Yes, I will give my time, my money, 
and myself to the service of Christ”? 

Jesus bade the man do the impossible—to stand 
- ; and he arose. With God nothing is impossible. 

e did not create a world that he could not manage. 

We read that the le were amazed, but we do 
not read that the rabbis were convinced. Alas, there 
is a vast difference between being ‘‘deeply im- 
pressed” and wholly surrendered. 


A Lesson Summary 


Nothing in all the world can take the place of one’s 
own personal energy and effort. One of the dangers 


-of Christians is in taking the words of the Bible too 


literally, or taking them away from their connec- 
tions. God’s promises are made to persons who 
work, who push, who have the kind of faith that 
struggles and fights and dares. Our prayers alone 
will never accomplish what God means us to do with 
our hands and brains combined with our prayers. If 
I am afraid to undertake a thing, and fall back on 
my prayers to God to accomplish it for me, I am 
much deceived. That press will not be answered. 
When I am not afraid to make a start, to plunge 
ahead and: make an effort, knowing that without 
God's help I shall fail, having also prayed, that prayer 
may be answered. 

is not the friend of indolence, cowardice, or 
fear, but of energy, daring, and courage. Luther 
nailing the theses to the church door in defiance 
of the Pope, Wesley preaching in the open air in de- 
fiance of the bishop's orders,—these are the men like 
the four friends of the palsied man. And “ seeing their 
faith,” Jesus works for them and with them. -Men of 
great faith move onward and forward into danger, if 
need be, knowing that unless God backs them they 
are lost.. Miracles are rooted in faith ; there is no 
reason.to fear that greater things may not yet be done 
than have yet been seen in the history of religion. 
‘¢ All things are possible to him that believeth.” ° 


Questions for Class Use 

1. What had Jesus been doing in the time. between. this 
lesson and last week’s lesson ? 

2. What brought all these visitors to Capernaum:?.. :». : 

3- Pick out four traits in the faith of these five men. 

4- How did Jesus know what the scribes were thinking ? 

5. Do you think Jesus had a kindly feeling toward 
these critics of his? ; 

6. Are fault-finders useful persons? : 

7. How can a man be amazed and yet not convinced:?:. 
Other Teaching Points 

Remind yourself often that Jesus was not disliked by the 
majority of the people, but by the: Jews whose place and 
position his teachings condemned. 

A crowd is not always an indication of success, but if 
you have something unusually good to give, it generally 
attracts a crowd. 

Jesus probably came home to rest, but he did not ap- 

ar to be irritated by the interruption. The way we take 
interruptions is a pretty good sign of our character. 

How kindly Jesus treated the helpless man! Kindness 
is far more needed in this world than cleverness, 

Jesus was perfectly willing to let his character be judged 
by his conduct. The world is quite right in judging Chris- 
tians that way. 

Jesus supplied the power, and the sick man the obedi- 
ence: he stood up when he was told. 

Jesus could have saved himself much inconvenience by 
not presenting the truth about himself before those men 
that day. He had the sort of courage that is not governed 
by ‘policy ’’ when it came to declaring who he was, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


- 
For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 


(Mark 2 : 13-22.) 

Jesus went straight about doing what he knew was 
right, regardless o gowieh prejudices. He would do 
the same thing to-day, regardless of our social and 
religious prejudices. He came to help the people 
that needed helping. Not all his disciples were fish- 
ermen. One who had the honor of writing one of 
the Gospels was a tax collector, a social outcast, but 
he made a good disciple. 

1. What was Matthew’s business? Explain it. 

2. What did Matthew do to signify his acceptance of 
Jesus’ discipleship ? 

3. Why did Jesus associate freely with social outcasts ? 

4. Ought Christians to cultivate friendships with unbe- 
lievers ? : 

5. How often did the Pharisees fast? (Luke 18 : 12.) 

6. Did Jesus teach that fasting was right or wrong? 
(Matt. 6: 16-18.) 

7. What did he mean by his parables in verses 21, 22? 

Evanston, ILL, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 17 {Mark 2: 112) 


Forgiveness and Healing 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


HE earlier chapters of all the Gospels aré mar- 
vels of compression. Busy months of teaching 
and working are crowded into about twice as 

many sentences, We wonder at this brevity until 
we remember that all the evangelists have their eyes 
fixed on the end. The passion of the last week in 
Jerusalem, the significance of the Cross, and-the 
glory of the Resurrection eclipse the tender grace 
of the days of the early ministry. Mark condense. 
the story of the preaching tour in Galilee into half a 
chapter, and now simply records the return to Caper- 
naum. Jesus returned to gain the rest which every 
evangelist requires. He kept within the seclusion of 
Peter’s home use he‘saw the signs of the gather- 
ing storm which was at last to break over him. The 
fame of the young carpenter, his P rind in word and 
deed, his spiritual authority, and his evident claim 
aroused the jealousy and hostility of the watchful 
scribes. ‘‘ Jesus could no more openly enter into the 
city, but was without in desert places.” Buthecould 
not be hid. It was noised about that he is in Simon's 
house, and even the door is besieged by those who 
are eager to catch a stray sentence from his lips. 
The four faithful and loving friends of the paralytic, 
baffled by the crowd, in their boldness End their 
way: to Christ’s presence, and they receive their re- 
ward, 

Let us learn, to begin with, Christ's use of quiet 
methods in his ministry. ‘*‘ He shall not strive, nor cry ; 
neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets.” 
Jesus avoided all spectacular methods. He shunned 
self-advertisement. He refused to use the excite- 
ment or to exploit the astonishment of men. He 
knew how transient all such impressions were. The 
kingdom of God can be built only with the enduring 
things of faith and hope and love. Anything loud, 
or. clamorous, or vulgar, was impossible to him, and 
should be as impossible to us. The lesson of his 
waiting years, his sweet and gentle speech, his quiet 
ways, his patient expectation of his harvest in God's 
yood time, his longsuffering with vexing delays, and 
his avoidance of a false popularity here, all beat in 
4spon us our difficult duty of quiet methods, simple 
and yet hopeful persistence in a steadfast service, 
and reliance upon the sweet reasonableness of the 
truth. We need not fear, as he did not fear, but that 
all men shall be drawn to him. Put out the crumbs 
on a frosty morning. There is not a bird in sight, 
but soon you will hear the little fluttering wings. 
Let a physician become ‘known as a'‘man of tinusual 
skill: His threshold will soon be crowded, Let a 
teacher be recognized as cesta, a gift to teach, an 
unwearying patience with the froward,.and an in- 
stinct of love for the worst. The class'of eager faces 
will not be wanting. In any Christian ministry the 
quiet methods are blessed. 

But we must not fail to see Christ's delight in a 
faith which tissues in fresh and resourceful-and 
daring action, ‘The act, of boldness by which the 
paralytic was let down through Peter's brokep roof 
might well have been resented. It was neither diffi- 
cult nor unusual to remove the covering of the low, 
flat roof of such a home. But there was dust and 
disturbance; and the preaching, to the eager company 
packed within the small room, was abruptly inter- 
rupted. Yet real faith, daring faith, the faith which 
will not be baffled, the faith which does not count the 
cost, always wins Christ’s heart, calls forth his praise, 
and secures its reward. When Paul, almost single- 
handed, faced the paganism of Europe, when Tele- 
machus lifted his single hand against the riotous 
cruelty of the arena, when William Carey proposed 
the evangelization of India, when Elizabeth Fry be- 
lieved that the most hardened criminal could be re- 
deemed, and went down among them in the single 
might of her womanly compassion, you can be sure 
that Jesus marked the boldness of their faith with 
delight, and they had their reward. We all have 
entered into this experience when, in faith, some new 
and costly expedient, some daring and resourceful 
plan, has been adopted to bring men nearer Christ. 
The high elation of spirit, the sense of power, and 
the amazing success which meets these ventures are 
reflections of the joy of Christ, and proofs of the re- 
wards he gives to the faith which dares. 

Forgiveness is often the precedent condition of 
healing. ‘‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” A 
strange niessage to the wan, shriveled, helpless 
young man lying on his mat. This was not Christ’s 
first word to the leper or the blind. But Jesus knew 
this young man’s life. There were hours in it which 
rose scarlet-red on his memory. There were deeds 
of the past lying like lead on his conscience. He 
knew the secret behind his palsy. He was paralyzed 
not only in his limbs, but in his hope and in his will. 
His faith in Jesus who had cast out devils was clear 
and strong. But he did not allow himself to believe 
that there could be blessing for a man with his rec- 
ord. More men than we sometimes realize are hin- 
dered even from physical healing by the conscious- 
ness of their evil past. The disease which they well 
know to be the consequent and penalty of wrong- 
doing, may baffle the most dulttel “setnety. When 
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Jesus prouounced this young man’s forgiveness to be 
a fact he could rely on, the sunshine burst forth 
within him, and the will rose in power. Manyof the 
modern -healers have discovered this secret. We 
may demur to some of their propositions. We may 
deplore their irrational assertions. We may be 
grieved by the harm they do to a true faith and a 
reasonable service of Christ. Yet we should recog- 
nize that they have put their finger on a great truth 
that a quickened —_ and a renewed will are the 
conditions of the healing of many a baffling disease. 
Nothing else creates these so surely as a sense of the 
for, wep be God. cies ’ oF 
é@ authority o, vist to forgive is prove 
his power to heat, Christ’s Nords ell Arent 
mous. They would be blasphemous on any other 
lips. Jesus does not meet the questioning of the 
scribes, which he divinely discerned, with any re- 
buke. *‘ Why reason ye these things in your hearts ?” 
is his courteous inquiry. But he es on to a proof 
which makes his forgiveness authoritative. ith a 
word he bids the man arise, and makes the claim of 
his lordship over the soul clear by the evidence of his 
lordship over the body. It is as easy for him to for- 
one as to heal, Upon that proof Christ’s authorit 
epends to-day. hen the Christian faith shall 
cease to heal the pain and the sorrow of men, when 
it shall cease to have power to purify society and to 
re-energize the palsied members of the city and the 
state, when it shall cease to arouse men to new and 
helpful activity in daily life, the authority of its Lord 
shall no longer be accepted in the sphere of the soul. 
Christ's blessing is received only through instant 
obedience. ‘* Arise, take up thy bed.” The man 
arose and walked. A moment's hesitation would 
have been fatal—for then. It is when the command- 
ing word thrills ane the spirit that the instant of 
healing has come. The scholar whose young face is 
glowing with a new resolve must immediately arise 
to obedience. The youth whose solemn vow of 
service is the response to a call must immediately go 
‘*forth before them all.” The man whose past life 
has palsied all his ——- must leap into a new ac- 
tivity if he is to go forth in a new power. 
GLasGow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Rost Mark and Luke place the healing of the 


sett de shortly after the cleansing of the leper. 
atthew, however, as usually in this part of the 
history, varies very greatly from the chronological 
order. 

Time.—As the passover seems to have been cele- 
brated not long after this incident, the probable date 
is the latter part of March, A.D. 28. 

Place.—Capernaum, probably the house in which 
our Lord made his home (see on verse 1), It was 
certainly large, and, as usual in Palestine, was built 
round an inner court, from which a *‘ porch,” that is, 
a passage way, led to the outer door, Around the 
inner court there was often a gallery, and, if this 
house had one, it was probably from this gallery that 
Jesus taught. The roof which was broken up (v. 4) 
was made of earth covered with tiles (Luke), that of 
the gallery being lighted. An outside stairway led 
to the seat | As the house was the home of Jesus, or 
that of his intimate friends, all difficulty about the 
destruction of property is removed. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Entered again: The second visit to 
Capernaum recorded by Mark.—A/ter some days: 
Spent in retirement (1: 45).—Nozsed: Literally, 
‘theard.” In spite of his avoiding notoriety,—/n the 
house: Or ‘‘at home.” Either sense is grammatical. 

Verse 2.—Nol even about the door: The Greek is 
peculiar and graphic as if the account were derived 
from an eyewitness (probably Peter). The inner 
court was first filled, and the crowd was soon enlarged, 
occupying the porch leading to the door. 

Verse 3.—Zhey come: The indefinite plural sug- 
gests that a number of people accompanied the para- 
lytic, though he was carried by four. The disease 
was palsy, a term contracted from the Greek ‘' paraly- 
sis.” - In this case the limbs were affected. 

Verse 4.—7hey uncovered the roof: (Luke 5: 19), 
‘*Let him down through the tiles.” 

Verse 5.—Seeing their faith: So allthree accounts, 
referring to the faith of those who brought the man, 
since their faith was attested by a visible action.— 
Son: Greek, ‘‘child,” the more affectionate term.— 
Thy sins ay et rege : The palsy may have been 
the result of some special sin, though this is not 
necessarily implied. In any case the palsied man’s 
conscience had been aroused. 

Verse 6.— Reasoning: In the New Testament this 
word apt oom 4 suggests captious or hostile questioning. 
This is the first recorded instance of antagonism on 
the part of the scribes. Luke adds, ‘‘ and the Phari- 


sees.” —/n their hearts: The objection was not 
uttered openly. 
Verse 7.— Why doth this man thus speak? The 


Revised Version restores. and reproduces the vivacious 
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Style of Mark.—But one, even God? Undoubtedly 
true, but not a valid objection in this case, as Jesus 
himself proves. 

Verse 8.— Perceiving in his spirit: This implies 
that he had an inner perception of their thoughts, in- 
dependently of their looks, words, or gestures, though 
there may have been some outward disapproval. 

Verse 9.— Which ts easter, to say: It would be as 
oom to say the one thing as the other; but the 
authority to say Thy sins are forgiven could not be 
visibly demonstrated, whereas the efficient authorit 
to say Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk cou 
be proved by immediate results, The two being thus 
put on the same level, the physical result would show 
the spiritual authority. 

Verse 10,— Zhe Son of man; This title Jesus gives 
himself; his disciples never thus addressed him. 
Stephen (Acts 7: 56), however, uses it, but not in 
direct address. While it is now seen to imply his 
Messiahship, in itself it represents our Lord as the 
head of a renewed ey the ideal man—the 
second Adam, as it were. Only through the Incarna- 
tion could ‘*‘*the Son of man” be the real as well as 
the ideal man.—-Aushority: Suggests ‘‘ right” rather 
than ‘‘ might,” as ‘‘ power” implies, 

Verse 11.—-Go unto thy house: Thus the complete- 
ness of the cure would be attested. Thus, too, the 
man would have opportunity for spiritual reflection. 

Verse 12.—7v00k up the bed: Or ‘pallet.” Luke 
speaks of his ‘‘couch.” It was probably a thin mat- 
tress or sheepskin, not a wooden bedstead or cot.— 
Glorified God: Gave praise to God for the miracle, 
ascribing to God the ‘‘authority” that Jesus had 
exercised, as Matthew states. Fear is referred to in 
the other narratives. Wonder, gratitude, and rever- 
ent fear were combined. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Irresistible Four.— 7 hey come, oma +. Aman 
(v. 3} Were you in the gang? hese four may 
have been among the cured ones. I thinkso. The 
old set-lers in the church rarely brin engbety this 
way. The conversion oil burned out,] reckon, Can 
any four fellows bring a friend to Jesus if they mean 
business ? The story doesn’t say whether the man 
wanted to come or not, It doesn’t matter. Had to 
come. /ust couldn't my 4 himself (Eph. 2: 12; John 
6:44). It is wonderful how four friends can infiu- 
ence aman, Joe Perdue got a new pair of trousers 
which were all right in every way. Four mischievous 
cronies conspired to put Joe’s trousers out of business. 
The first fellow sneered, ‘‘ Well, did you ever!” as 
he stared at Joe’s legs and passed on. The next 
fellow he met laughed, ‘‘Say, Joe, where in the 
name of common-sense did you get ’em?” Sam 
Speakman, when he saw him, struck an attitude and 
waved his hands, ‘‘Fits you like ze paper on ze 
vall!” Doc Baker, when he came, just looked, 
shrugged his shoulders with a grunt, and walked 
away. Joe went home and gave the new trousers to 
Gundy Brown, the colored man. Yet these same 
four could have lifted Joe up as easily as they ‘‘ threw 
him down,” 


** Watch Us! ""— When they could not,... they let 
down the bed (v. 4). Whén any good thing can't be 
done, that is generally the very time to doit. Can 
you name a good thing that was not once an impos- 
sibility? Steam-engine, telegraphy, and all its chil- 
dren,etc. Melvin Trotter took the money given him 
to buy his dead baby a coffin and went on a drunk. 
‘‘A hopeless case.” Yet he is now running a score 
of rescue missions, and his Sunday-school at Grand 
Rapids is the largest in Michigan. When folks won't 
go to Sunday-school, that’s the time to get them. 

Vhen business is dull, the great merchant hires a 
full page and shouts the great bargains that are in 
the main aisle. When you can’t get Charley Smart- 
one to Jesus, four of you get busy with him and try 
letting down the bed (1 Cor. 3 : 9). 

Fault-Finding.— Cer/ain of the scribes,... reason- 
ing (v. 6). The big brass lion-heads on the new 
colonial houses up on the avenue are not the only 
‘‘knockers” in town. Here in Coatesville there is 
ouly one thing cheaper than the rolling-mill soot that 
floats unbidden into our houses. That is fault-find- 


ing. ‘‘ Reasoning.” ‘* There is too much windmill 
about the choir-leader.” ‘* The preacher wears a red 
necktie.” ‘* They ought to have cushions.” ‘* They 


waste money on cushions.” ‘‘ Those religionists are 
too noisy.” ‘‘I’d go to sleep in a Quaker-meeting.” 
Sin and misery did not move ‘‘certain of the scribes, 
reasoning” then, and—well, we still have the same 
old scribes. Folks who do things don’t ‘‘ knock.” 
Easiest of jobs to find imperfections. Any knowitall 
just out of college can inspect a steel boiler-plate and 
find imperfections, but good steel-makers are scarce. 
An ‘‘inspector” comes at any old price, but a steel- 
maker is paid like a prince (Jas. 5 : 9). 

The Anvil Chorus.— Why reason ye these things in 
your heart? (v.8.) Jesus Christ knows what goes 
on inside (John 2: 25). A magazine had a splendid 
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picture, It showed a lot of gossipy women 
around a tea-table discussing the minister. It 
was entilled ‘*‘The Anvil Chorus,’’ ‘Lhis we 
have in our lesson to-day is the male part of 
an ‘‘ anvil chorus,’’ and Jesus has an ear to 
hear it. The unheard songs that sing inside | 
are the real songs we sing. And the ones 
that heaven hears. ‘Ihe inside man, the | 
heart-reasoner, is the real man. - That little 
bunch of wheels and things inside the brass, | 
silver, or gold is the real watch. ‘That group | 
of men inside the granite, mahogany, and 
plate-yglass is the real bank. ‘l‘hese scribes, 
no doubt, were just as important-looking as 
Tissot draws them, the ‘*tony’’ Jews, but | 
in the X-rays of Christ’s vision there were | 
only ‘‘rotten’’ works inside, Before you 
take the shock at the word, turn to Matthew 
23: 27. 


Horseshoe Falls.—//e arose and straight- 
way took up the bed (v. 12). As easy to 
heal as to pardon, One was seen, the other 
not. When Christ commands, he gives the 
power to do, Exit fear, Enter power, 
love. and common-sense (2 ‘Tim, 1:7). I 
am going to send Al Morgan, one of our 
erectors, to Milwaukee. Al is around home 
worrying how he is going to get there and 
pay his board. Yes—he—is! When you 
obey Christ, you need not fuss about the 
power. I am writing this note on Goat 
Island, Niagara, ‘Ihe sun is glorious, and 
the rainbows on the spray were never more 
lovely. The crowd is ‘‘ raving ’’ over them, 
But nobody but me notices that low, gray 
building down there on the Canadian side. 
That is a power-house, The Llorseshoe isa 
fine show to-day. ‘That modest gray struc- 
ture is sending out the electric current to 
bless the world. But here’s the wonder of 
it all: that same sun which so magnificently 
paints the spray also spins the wheels. that 
send the power, God is still President and 
operating the Plant, and when he tells you 
to: go,—well, Al Morgan he just goes! 
(Phil, 4 : 19.) 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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‘The Illustration <ound-Table | 


LL read .rs are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Which Was Heard ?—Jorget not all his 
benefits (Golden Text). ‘Ihe head of the 
family at the morning meal asked the bless. 
ing as usual, thanking the Lord for the things 
so bountifully provided. Immediately after- 
wards, as was his bad habit, he began to 
grumble about hard times, the poor quality 
of the food he was forced to eat, the way it 
was cooked, and much more. His little 
daughter interrupted him: ‘ Father, do you 
suppose God heard what you said a little 
while ago?’’ ‘*Certainly’’—with the con- 
fident air of an instructor, ‘‘And did he 
hear what you said about the bacon and the 
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vel of the neighborhood, ‘But when I 
open the whole window, and just lie here 
and let all the outdoor air come right to me, 
it is like new life. I don’t have to try to 


| get a few breaths of it it’s all blowing in 


freely right about me. And,’’ she went on 
happily, ‘“*I am coming to think it is so 
about the kindness of God, We sample 
little bits of it, we refresh ourselves with 
breaths of thankfulness now and then. But 
if we could only just lie still and open our 
hearts wide, and trust, and be glad, then it 
would all come right to us without any try- 
ing, and just be round about us, refreshing 
us all the time,”’—JA/7s. W. R. Myers, Po- 
comoke City, Md. From Forward. The prise 
for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Unusual Methods.— 7h%ey uncovered the 
roof where he was (v. 4). Christ was 
never displeased with any ‘‘unusual meth- 
ods ’’ that were taken to bring men to him. 
‘The Rev. Charles Stelzle tells the following : 
There is a church in a certain city which is 
directly across from a large public park. On 
any clear Sunday night during the summer 
season there are at least ten thousand people 
in the park, and about fifty people inside the 
church, I said to the pastor, after I had be- 
come familiar with the situation: ** Doctor, 
why don’t you get out on your church steps 
with your young people and have an out-door 
service? You've got a voice big enough to 
be heard two blocks away. You can attract 
the people by the use of the cornet, and then 
you can preach to them, You can invite 
them to an after-meeting inside the church.”’ 
‘The minister was willing to act on the sug- 
gestion, but he naturally replied that he 
would bring the matter before his Session 
first of all. The Session was made up of 
twelve good men. I believe that they were 
all Christian men. After they had discussed 
the matter for some time, the question was 
decided in tbe negative, because, as one of 
them put it: ‘* You see, we have a grass- 
plot in front of our church, and some of the 
people might come over out of the park and 
step onthe grass.’’ The people kept off the 
grass and outside the church. The ‘‘ grass- 
plot’?! Elow many Christians have ‘* grass- 
plots’’ of prejudice, of selfishness, of pride, 
of indifference, which stand between them 
and the great mass of men out of the church, 
and more important still,—out of Christ.— 
Nellie B. West, Hartford, Conn. 


When We Do Not Understand.— /!’/ 
reason ye these things in your hearts ? (v. 8.) 
Lay all unsolvable questions aside, Dr. 
Valmage, when a young man, was skeptical. 
One day, after he had asked an old minis- 
ter, ** Why this, and ow that,’’ the aged 
man said, **‘l'almage, you must let God 
Almighty know some things you don’t 
know.’’ He wisely acted on the advice, 
got out of his skeptical questions, became a 
Christian, and soon after a minister. Have 
as much sense as he had. You will have 
eternity, with more intelligence and better 
environment, to solve the questions that are 
now unsolvable.—Z. MW. Lobdb, Beatty, Sask. 
From ** Practical Talks,’' by Crossley and 
Hunter. 


The Immeasurable Distance.—3ué that 
ye may know that the Son of man hath 





coffee ?’’ ‘* Of course ’’—not quite so‘con- 
fidently. ‘*Then, father, which did God | 
believe ?"—Achsa L. McDowell, Tiiison- | 
burg, Ont. From Onward. 


Snow-Fed.—Siless Jehovah, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits: who forgiv- 
eth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy 
diseases (Golden ‘lext), I heard a farmer 
say a little while ago, ‘* There is nothing 
like snow for feeding the springs!’’ And I 
have known men whose souls were desert- 
like, who have been graciously blessed by 
the Lord under the snows of some chilling 
sorrow or disappointment. And most as- 
suredly the genial springs have been born 
again. It is very frequently a seasonable 
moment, when you want help from anybody, 
to go after they have passed through some 
grave and serious affliction.. The. wells of 
sympathy are flowing, the first step has been 
taken in the transformation of the desert.— 
Edward B. Bagby, Ft. Smith, Ark, From 
a sermon, “ The Reoicing Desert,’ by J. 
ff. Jowett. 


With Wide-Open Windows.— less Jeho- 
vah, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits (Golden Text). ‘* Sometimes I open my 
windows a crack, and let in a whiff of fresh 
air; and oh, how good it 1s, and how strong 
it makes me feel for a moment,’’ mused a 
** shut-in '’ whose cheerfulness was the mar- 





authority on earth to forgive sins (v. 10). 
Dr. Chapman tells of a man who had been a 
professor of mathematics in a German Uni- 
versity, but who became a wreck through 
strong drink, He came to one of Dr. Chap- 
man’s meetings, forlorn and dejected, and 
took a seat in the rear of the room. He was 
converted and became a member of the 
church. It was Dr. Chapman’s custom to 
meet the men of his church every Sunday 
morning, before going into his pulpit, fora 
short conference on things pertaining to the 
Christian life. - ‘*One morning I told them 
that our sins were taken from us as far as the 
east is from the west,’’ he says in relating 
the story, ‘and then, seeing this old pro- 
fessor before me, I said, ‘ Professor, that is 
a mathematical proposition for you. How 
far is the distance from east to west?’ He 
reached for his pencil and notebook, when 
suddenly he stopped and burst into tears ; 
and facing the crowd of men, he said, ‘ Men, 
you cannot measure it, for if you put your 
stake here and east be ahead of you and 
west be behind you, you can go around the 
world and come back to your stake and east 
will still be ahead ‘of you and west will still 
be behind you. The distance:is immeasur- 
able. - And; thank God, that is where my 
sins have gone |!’ ’’— Zhe Rev. A. F. Weaver, 
Milton, Pa. From Another Mile," by Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman. 





Simple Geography Lessons 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 
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Lesson 3. The Mountains. 


RAW the coast line and the gorten 
line, and review the waters. eview 
also the four natural features of the 

land, but without drawing the great moun- 
tain ranges, unless their outlines should be 
dimly indicated by means of the flat side of a 
crayon, 

Palestine is a land of mountain peaks, as 
well as of mountain ranges; and we will 
point out a few of the most important of its 
mountains. With each mountain, as shown 
on the board, will be given the name of some 
person in the Bible connected with it. 

In the far north, east of the Jordan, we 
show Mount Hermon, on which Jesus Christ 
showed his glory to the three disciples, when 
Moses and Elijah talked with him, 

Oppesite to Mount Hermon, on the west 
of the Jordan, stands Mount Lebanon, where 
grew the great cedars used by Solomon in 
building the temple. 

By the sea rises Mount Carmel, where 
Elijah offered his sacrifice, when the fire fell 
from heaven upon the altar. 

Southeast of Mount Carmel, and southwest 
of the Sea of Galiiee, is Mount Gilboa, where 
King Saul was slain in battie. 

In the middle of the land are, ‘‘the twin 
mountains,’’ £da/ on the north, and Gerésim 
on the south. In a great plain between 
these Joshua read the law to Israel. Also 
at the foot of these, a little to the east of 
Mount Gerizim, Jesus sat at Jacob’s well. 

Mount Zion stands directly west of tho 

















northern end of the Dead Sea, This is the 
mountain on which David built the city of 
Jerusalem. 

On the east of the northern end of the 
Dead Sea, and about as far to the east as 
Mount Zion is to the west, stands fount 
Nebo, where Moses looked upon the land 
and then died, 

Review these mountains carefully, until 
the class can locate all without their initials 
on the board; and be sure that with each 
mountain is associated the name of the Bible 
personage or an event: thus, 

On what mountain did Moses die? Where 
is it? 

On what mountain did Jesus show his 
glory to three of his disciples, with Moses 
and Elijah? Where is that mountain? 

On what mountain did Elijah offer a sacri- 
fice ? 

Near what mountains is Jacob’s well? 

On what mountain was King Saul slain ? 

On what mountain did David build the 
city of Jerusalem ? 

It might be well to divide this lesson, giv- 
ing four mountains with each part. 





Newark, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 

HEY uncovered the roof where he was 
(v. 4). If Jesus had n standing at 
the door, the roof referred to. might 
have been a light boarding projecting over 
and shading the entrance to the house. 
When this had been ripped off, they could 
have easily lowered the palsied man on his 
mattress-bed from the edge of the flat 1oof. 
But such an easy device would not have di- 
verted men’s minds from the fact thata tricky 
intrusion had been perpetrated, and all for 
the sake of a patient whose days were made 
up of helpless resting, and who could easily 
have waited his turn, If, as seems most 
likely, it was part of the ordinary flat roof 
that the four men broke up, there would. be 
first of all the work of the pick-axe in break- 
ing through the thick crust of beaten and 
rolled clay and pebbles for keeping out the 
rain, This rested upon a thickly strewn 
screen of dried heath and broom branches, 
and beneath this finally was a covering of 
rough planks and split branches, each about 
two to three feet long, laid close -to each 
other, and all resting on the big beams that 
spanned the room from wall to wall. It 
seems that owing to the originality of the 
idea, the successful calculating of the spot, 
the labor undertaken, the conviction enter- 
tained as to an abundant reward on the part 
of the four bearers, those in the room below 
recognized the marks of genius in the expe- 
dient and nade no protest. Our Lord called 
it an act of faith, and as the healed man went 
out with folded mattress on his poised and 
steady head, the crowd lined up for rever- 
ence, 
Son, thy sins are, forgiven (v..5). It. was 
the common thought that all bodily disease 
and suffering, as well as their political hu- 
miliations and the delay in the coming, of 
Messiah, were punishments for their own sins 
and those of their fathers, If, as all admitted, 
the palsy, like other afflictions, came from 
God, then recovery would imply the divine 
forgiveness, otherwise, there would, emerge 
the impiety of acting in despite of that, will. 
To the sick man so believing and accepting 
the appeal to the ultimate source of power 
and purpose in declaring his sins forgiven, it 
brought a comfort that nothing else could, 
the certainty that the -cure was radical, and 
the disease need never return, 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


PARTNERSHIP STORY.—An itteresting 
way of bringing out the lesson story 
and at the same time setting the pupils 

to doing original thinking upon it is the fol- 
lowing. Give each pupil a piece of paper 
and a pencil. Number them consecutively, 
and have them place their numbers at the 
top of their sheets of paper, with their names. 
Tell them that they are to write a partner- 
ship story, each writing a little bit of it, and 
that when they are through you will read the 
whole to the class as a connected story. It 
will be the story of the paralytic who was 
laid before Jesus in a way so strange. Each 
is to imagine himself (or herself) to be the 
sick man, and to write the account in the 
first person, using ‘‘1’’ and ‘‘they”’ just as 
the sick man would if he were telling or 
writing his experiences to a friend. After 
assigning the topics to each, walk around 
behind the pupils and glance at what they 
are writing to see that they have caught the 
idea. i 

Each is to write his topic at the head of 
his sheet, just as you dictate it. Perhaps it 
will be best to give out the topics written on 
slips of paper, to save time ; but in that case 
first read them to the class, that the pupils 
may understand clearly what the plan is. 

The first topie will be, ** How I got them 
to take me to Jesus.’”” The sick man heard 
the stories that were told about Jesus’ won- 
derful powers of healing ; one case especially 
like his own; discussions with his family ; 
their objections; encouragements; discus- 
sions with his friends; trouble’ in finding 
four men to carry him; how he succeeded. 
The teacher may write this outline and give 
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it out with the topic, if he distrusts the pupils’ 
powers of imagination, 

Second topic: ‘‘How I felt while I was 
being carried to the house where Jesus was.’’ 
Curious crowds in the streets; jostled; 
stopped; bearers get tired; set him down; 
dogs nosing at him; camel almost stepping 
on him, ete. 

Next: ‘* How they tried to get me into 
the house.’’ The solid mass of people about 
the door; voice of Jesus speaking earnestly 
inside; pushing and pressing; anger of the 
people; try again; sick man faintly urges 
them on; get part wayin; nouse; back out 
again, etc. 

‘*How they got me upstairs.”” Discus- 
sion what to do next; sick man suggests the 
stairs and roof; bearers object; he urges; 
they consent; stairs with no railing and 
steep; made of stone; agony of sick man as 
he is pulled up; bumps and thumps, etc. 

‘* How I lay on the roof.’”? The hot sun; 
the dust in my eyes; hopes and fears, 

‘*The sounds that came up from below.”’ 

Jesus’ preaching; good words I heard; 
stopped by the disturbance made by my 
bearers; what Peter shouted; how John 
protected Jesus from falling tiles; how the 
owner of the house shouted for us to stop, 
etc. 
_ “How I was lowered at Jesus’ feet.” 
_ Almost fainting away; dark below at first; 
scowling faces; curious faces; then the face 
of Christ; how it looked to me, 

‘* How I was healed.”? The words Christ 
spoke to the crowd; to me; how] felt while 
he spoke to me; how the cure came. 

**How I left the house.”” What Peter 
said to me as I passed; and John; and 
Thomas; and Judas; and the owner of the 
house; and some of my friends. 

‘*How I went along the street to my 
home.’’ Meeting my friends, and what they 
said; how it felt to be walking again; how 
differently things looked. 

** What I did and am doing to show grati- 
tude to Jesus,’’ Becoming his follower ; what 
his enemies say to me; how I stand up for 
‘him; send others to him; hear him when I 
: ‘can; work for him. 

If your class is not large ‘enough for so 
many topics put some of the topics to- 


‘gether; if there are not topics enough, sub-_ 


divide these.’ 
‘AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


x sa 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


we bring to thee the sins that have made us 
powerless, and we beseech thee that thou wilt 
replace them with thyself who art the life and 
the ‘light. ‘Thou art ever calling us to arise 
from weakness into strength ; thou art dealing 
with us in mercy and tender love. Oh, may we 
yield to thee! No crowd separates us from 
thee ; no housetop needs to be the path of ac- 
cess to thee for any one of us because of the 
thronged doorways. -Nay, Lord, ¢houw dost 
even now stand at the door of our lives knock- 
ing and still. knocking that we may open the 
sloor and let thee come in. Enter, O Master, 
and take control of us in loving, restoring, vic- 
torious power. In thy name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—In many schools this 
lesson can be the occasion for the giving of 
testimony to the restoring power of Christ. 
It would do many of us a great deal of good 
to break away from regular programs quite 
often, and to use such a lesson as this as the 
opportunity for telling what we have known 
by observation or by experience of Christ’s 
marvelous work in the human soul. 

Two or three teachers who have read 
Harold Begbie’s books, ‘‘ Twice Born Men ”’ 
(Revell, $1.25 net), and ‘* Souls in Action ”’ 
(Doran, $1.25 net), or Hadley’s ‘* Down 
in Water Street’’ (Revell, $1 net), can 
be called upon to tell very briefly a story 
of regeneration from among the many 
- very striking incidents in these books. 
Some will be glad to tell what Christ 
has ‘done for them, in their personal ex- 
perience of him. Let sucha service come 
at the close of the lesson period, and intro- 
duce it-by explaining that while this lesson 
impresses us all with the Lord’s tenderness 
and wonderful power, he is at work to-day 
with equal tenderness and power in the lives 
of people all around us. Then let one teacher 
after another tell in a few words what Christ 
has done, within that teacher’s own field of 
observation or experience. The pastor might 
follow with an appeal to-all who have not 
yet confessed Christ as their. Saviour, and to 
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those who believe in him, but who have not 
fully turned over their lives to him. On the 
blackboard during this testimony service dis- 
close the words: 


JESUS S’v% ARISE 


SHALL | REMAIN IN SIN? 














Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘*Come, every soul by sin oppressed.”’ 
“In toviagknenes Jesus came."’ 

ane as | am, without one plea.” 

**'My faith looks up to thee.”’ 

** Out of my bondage, sorrow. and night." 
‘* There’s a wideness in God's mercy."’ 

‘* Though your sins be as scarlet."’ 

** We have heard the joyful sound.” 


(Refesences in theses are to the metrical 
Psalm k ‘* Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 40 : 9-12 (85 : 1-4). 
Psalm 70 : 1-4 (141 : 1-4). 
Psalm 34 : 1-6 (69 : 1-5). 
Psalm 130 : 1-5 (281 : 1-5). 
Psalm 32 : 1-6 (66 : 1-3). 


 & 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


The pany less than four in one order, 
are 20 cents each. The first quarter's lessons 
call for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2.17. 
rr places are to visited durin 

1912. ‘The forty-eight stereographs cost rod 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only nine 
for the first quarter ($1.50). Persons owning 
both 1910 and 1911 stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only seven 
for the first quarter ($1.17). - Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HERE are no old houses standing now 
at Capernaum, but in modern villages 
not far away we may still find homes 

built like the one whose roof was opened by 
the friends of the paralytic. 

Find on our map where the number 11 
marks a place a few miles south of the Sea 
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of Galilee, If you stand at the point of that 
V and look northwest over the space be- 
tween its spreading arms, you see before you 
several shabby, flat-roofed houses built of 
unbaked brick, with a lane leading off be- | 
tween them. Beyond the houses a long 
stretch of nearly level ground extends off 
toward the Hill of Moreh. Nazareth is 
only six miles beyond that hill. 

Bethshan was one of the Decapolis cities ; 


| 
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houses, you will see projecting through the 
front of the dirt roof the ends of the poles 
which form the underlying framework, It 
would be an easy matter to break up the 
clay-covering and remove part of such a roof, 
To see this characteristic form of house- 
building, use a stereograph entitled, ‘* Look- 
ing northwest from Bethshan to the Hill of 
Moreh,”’ , 


Department Helps | 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON ‘TEACHING.—-Jesus can make 
and keep our hearts clean. 

Before the Lesson.—Give sufficient 
description of the Oriental customs to avoid 
confusion in the children’s minds, about the 
flat, tiled roof and the beds in common use. 

Children, if you lived in a country of the 
far East, you would see and hear m 
strange things. The houses are low, wii 
flat roofs, On a warm summer evenin 
somebody might say, Let us go to the roo 
and sit a while, just as you might say, Let us 
sit on the porch or steps. To reach the roof 
there were usually outside steps, close to the 
wall, A kind of low wall or fence was built 
around the roof, to make it a safe place to 
walk about or play, (Show a picture of a 
house, or make a simple model from a shal- 
low box inverted. ) 

Do you know anybody who makes up a 
bed each night on a sleeping-porch, so as to 
sleep out of doors? In the morning the 
bed-clothes are wrapped up and put away, 
until needed in the evening. In this Eastern 
country many people spread out their thin 
mattress beds, every night, on the floor or 
roof, where cool breezes blow. 

Review.—Do you remember the people 
who were healed by Jesus? (Recall inci- 
dents from the last two lessons.) Did any 
of you find a chance to really help anybody 
since last Sunday? How many have begun 
to save and earn for the Easter offering for 
the hospital? Ask your parents to take you 
to see the children’s ward some day. 

When the people whom Jesus healed told 
about it, great: crowds gathered, bringing 
their sick, Jesus helped them all. He 
rose very early one morning and went to 
pray, before he started to visit some other 
cities. ‘*He went about doing good,”’ 
preaching, teaching, and healing. Peter 
and Andrew, James and John, went with 
him, 

Lesson Story.—One day the people in 
Capernaum spread the news that Jesus, the 
teacher and healer, had come back. Very 
quickly they crowded into the courtyard and 
around the gate of the house where he was 
staying, just as they had done that Sabbath 
evening before Jesus went away. Jesus 
began to preach, and there didn’t seem to 
be room for another person to get in. 

Four men heard that Jesus had returned, 
so they gathered at the house of a sick 
friend and offered to carry him where Jesus 
was. Down the road they came, carrying 
the sick man on a mattress. When they 
saw that they could not get in, they decided 
to climb the stairs to the roof, carrying the 
man on the mattress. Then they uncovered 
part of the tiled roof and let the man down 
on his mattress by ropes, right over the 
heads of the people who were listening. 
They couldn’t listen any more when they 
heard the noise overhead. When they saw 
the mattress coming down they managed to 
crowd back to make room for it, just in front 
of Jesus. (To-day’s picture shows this.) 
When Jesus saw their faith, he stopped 











|‘preaching, and said to the sick man, ‘* Son, 


thy sins be forgiven thee,’? which meant 
that he could make and keep the man’s 
heart and life clean and pure. 

In the crowd there were good friends of 
Jesus, and also some proud fault-finders. 
They had found seats, and were saying to 
each other, ** Who can forgive sins but 





very likely Jews who were living here used 
to go up to the lakeside towns to hear the 
Master’s teachings (Matt. 4 : 25). 

The Capernaum house where Jesus was 
teaching was probably larger and cleaner 
than these at Bethshan, but Oriental houses 
are alike in being closely packed together. | 
We can easily understand how a sick man’s | 
triends might carry him over such neighbor- | 
ing roots. If you look closely at one of these 


God?’ Jesus knew what these fault-finders 
were thinking about, so he said: ‘‘Is it 
easier to say, ‘ Thy sins be forgiven,’ or to say, 
‘ Arise, and take up thy :bed, and walk’ ?”’ 
He spoke those. words. to. let.them know that 
he, the Son of. God, had power to forgive 
sins, and to make and keep the. man’s heart 
clean. Immediately. the-man who had been 
carried in arose,. xolled up his hed, and 
walked out with it before them aH. They 
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were so astonished that they glorified God, 
saying, ‘‘ We never saw it on this fashion,”’ 
Perhaps they glorified God by saying, * Bless 
the Lord, O my soul” (shortened text for 
children of six years), ‘‘and forget not all 
his benefits” (let the seven-year children 
add that), ‘*who forgiveth all thine iniqui- 
ties, who healeth all thy disegses.”’ (Ex 
eutire text from children eight years old, 
After the Lesson.—In rd’s Prayer 
we pray, ‘* Forgive us our sins [debts] as we 
forgive others.’? And sometimes we pray: 


‘* Let my sins be all forgiven ; 
Bless the friends I love so well."’ 


Hand-work,—Let all who can write copy 
this verse and learn it at home, Perhaps we 
can learn to sing it, 


** There are so many kinds of sin, 
We need to pray for strength to win ; 
‘To guard our hearts and take good care 
That nothing harmful enters there."’ 
Third verse of Temperance , Carols, da 
Publishing Co.,, Chicago, 25 cents, digs 4 
Provide copies for the children who can- 
not write. . 


Cuicaco, I11, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


To-Day A SowER Goks FortTH To Sow 
IN Your CLass 


PATH To THE Figeip.—Recently, in 
Philadelphia, was held a great inter- 
national convention of surgeons and 

doctors, They held wonderful clinics in 
various hospitals, and witnessed marvelous 
operations and cures. To-day we stand with 
a Capernaum crowd and witness the Great 
Physician perform the most marvelous cure 
that is possible. What is it? Show that 
sin and not palsy is the worst disease. How 
is sin like and unlike a disease? Where did 
this cure take place? Explain Oriental 
houses and where Jesus probably stood, 

The Sowing.—The details of the story were 
obtained under three headings : 

1. Zhe Comrades; How many? How 
they helped. How their faith was seen. 
The result. How delighted everybody was! 
No? Who was not pleased ? 

The Critics: Explain scribes. Why they 
were present. How they reasoned. Ex- 
plain blasphemy. Motive was shown by 
their lack of gladness at the cure. Jesus’ 
observation and question, Then Jesusstates 
the purpose of the cure. Which 4s easier 
to say? Which is easier to believe ? “Why? 

The Cure; Its purpose. How it would 
help their faith to believe in the greater 
work, The relative value of sin healing and 
physical healing. Sin and trespass offerings 
in Old Testament. Why not needed to-day? 
Need for our soul’s healing. 

Some Seeds to Sow.—Show what a real 
friend does for her friend. 

Faith can be plainly shown by actions as 
well as words, This paralytic didn’t ask for 
what he most needed, but Jesus knew, and 
forgave him. Unfair critics, generally, have 
not helped all they could. Being in the 
company with Christians does not make us 
one. How much worse sin is than any dis- 
ease! ‘There is no other way for forgiveness 
than through Christ. 

Some Fruit We Hope to See.—Be a com- 
rade instead of a critic. Be glad at others’ 
good fortune. Get three other girls to help 
you, if you cannot win a girl singly. Never 
refuse to help,—three never could have car- 
ried him to his cure, Christ knows your 
thoughts; be sincere. Trust Christ to give 
you what you need most, and lét him decide 
what that is. If you have asked forgiveness 
he has forgiven; so be glad. Forgiveness 
of other people is expected of us, 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Mark 2: 1-12. How can a person 
receive forgiveness? 

Read Mark 2: 13-22. 
found with Jesus? 

Read Mark 2: 13-22. 
answer them ? 

Read Mark 2: 13-22. What new disciple 
is called? ‘Tell his business. 

Read Matthew 9: 9-17. Why did Jesus 
not follow John's fasting ideas ? 

Read Luke 5: 27-39. Why does Jesus 
bring happiness and joy? 

Read Mark 2: 13-22. 
associate with sinners ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


What faults were 


How does Jesus 


Why did Jesus 
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FAMOUS QUARTETTE THE RESULT 
OF FREE MUSIC LESSONS 


Mandolin and Guitar, Two Difficult Instru- 
ments, Easily Learned in their Own Homes 


ANY INSTRUMENT TAUGHT 





Read what Mr. P. Gatz, in the above picture, wrote after finishing his course: 


** Having completed your mandolin and guitar course, I think your school the finest 
in the country for correct playing. ‘Chere is no doubt of one becoming an accomplished 


musician through correspondence.”’ (Signed) P. GAZ, 
Leader of the Vienna Quartette. 


Just Fill in and Send the Coupon (Request by postal or letter will do). 








: U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC _. 
.: 225 PIFTH AVENUE, BOX 383, NEW YORK CITY 
Ganttemen—Please send me particulars how I can learn the instrument after which I have 
marked X, with the aid of your FREE COURSE OF LESSONS. It is understood tliat 'this 
places me under no obligation and that my only expense while learning shall be for the necessary 
music, which amounts to about two cents a day. 
Piano Violin Mandolin Cornet _ Sight 
Organ Guitar Banjo Cello Singing 
The illustrated booklet you will receive is very interesting and contains much useful information. 























World Wide By 
Bible Study s. Cooper 


This book is the result of the author's rich experience in promoting 
Bible study among the students of America and the Orient. Mr. 
Cooper has been the secretary of the Bible study department of the 
International Committee Young Men's Christian Association for 
several years, and has come in touch with thousands of men every- 
where engaged in the study of God's Word. 

A book full of absorbing interest to every Sunday-school worker 
and all others who are interested in the spread of the gospel. The 
volume is handsomely illustrated with many halftone engravings, 
which give conclusive proof of the world-wide interest in Bible 
study. It is a book you can well afford to have in your library. 





Price, $1.00 net postpaid 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMEs Co,, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 




















%q at the end of a busy day, when vitality is 
gaat . low. Then Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
or 


comes to the rescue of tired nerves. 
‘ A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water 
Weariness wit) be found wonderfully effective. 











My Class of Boys 
By Phili, E. Howard 


AST Sunday you asked one of the boys 
to write out a description of an Oriental 
house, such as is mentioned in this 

lesson. Ask him at the start to read what 
he has prepared. ‘he peculiarities of the 
house are so noticeable as compared with our 
buildings that the boys are likely to be 
promptly interested. Then show a picture 
of a house of this type. 

A study of the determination and zeal of 
the four friends of the palsied man will easily 
lead to a discussion of these good qualities of 
character. The four would not give up. If 
their purpose could not be reached in one 
way, it could in another. Ask the boys to 
name some of the good qualities they notice 
in these frjends. 

The helplessness of the sick man _ will 
touch the heart of any boy, and you may be 
sure they will want to know just what palsy 
is. You asked one of the boys to look that 
up, if you gave them last week’s hints for 
home work, Give him an opportunity now 
to tell what ae has learned about it. Another 
boy was to explain how a man could pick up 
a bed and go off with it. 

By questionjng on thése matters get the 
boys’ help in making a vivid picture of the 
scene. You can give, incidentally, much 
information interspersed with the boys’ facts, 
—and this is so often the best way to give it ! 
The lecture method is of little use in a class 
of boys. 

Now turn to the cure of the man who was so 
weak and helpless. The word ‘arise’’ is 
the key-word here. Boys, do you think any 
man needs. to be down and out? Think 
carefully, A drunkard who has damaged 
his body fearfully as well as his soul? Can 
we count upon the possibility of such a man’s 
restoration to strength and sound-mindedness 
and purity? Thank God, we can! A man 
may be down, but he needn’t be out. Just 
here tell of instances that show what Christ 
has done to lift up men who were in just such 
a plight. 

Boys, do you think that Christ is equal to 
making any one of us: strong at the points 
where we have been weak? Whydo you 
think so? Frankly now, do we believe that 
enough to let him do it for ws, down to the 
last detail of the clean-up that we need? 
Sin and weakness go out when he comes in, 

t no one of us keep him standing outside 
the door of our lives, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. What is a publican, and why was. he 
generally disliked? 

2. Which John is referred to in verse 18? 

3- Learn what you can about the Pharisees, 
and what were some of their religious ideas. 

4. Everybody read Matthew 9 : 9-17, and 
Luke 5 : 27-39. 

5. Is Levi who is named in the lesson the 
same man as the disciple who was called to 
follow Christ as named in Matthew 9: 9? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
2. 
The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Paralytic Forgiven and Healed 
(Mark 2 : 1-12; Luke 5: 17-26; 
Matt, 9 : 1-8.) 


FTER a busy tour of the villages of 
Galilee. Jesus came back to Caper- 
naum, He had everywhere aroused 

much interest and gained tremendous popu- 
larity. Luke: tells us (§ : 17) that the 
Pharisees, alert to any religious movement, 
had flocked from every direction, even from 
Judea, to see and hear him. 
more likely to cherish a critical than a re- 
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They were | shee, 
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near bringing a paralytic. That they were 
resolute and ad mer the sequel showed. 
Unable to get their patient through the 
crowd, and perhaps made aware by experi- 
ence that those who postponed seeing Jesus 
sometimes lost a golden opportunity, they 
opened the roof and lowered the paralytic to 
the floor just in front of Jesus. Mark 2:4 
uses language which implies that they had 
to dig their way through the hard material of 
the roof. Possibly, as Gould and Ramsay 
think, it was only a thatch which they had 
to open up. But the persistence of the men 
matched any difficulty they encountered. 

This quiet confidence in him. made an ir- 
resistible appeal to Jesus. With a touch of 
tenderness he told the cripple that he might 
begin a new life of freedom from sin. His 
words were a straight appeal to the man’s 
best self, based on a clear and true diagnosis 
of the caus¢ of his disease.’ 

To the Pharisees near by the word of 
Jesus seemed blasphemous. They saw that 
a was assuming the Divine prerogative. 

iscerning the workings of their minds, he 
proposed and executed a practical test. Just 
as the sin had made itself manifest through 
the disease, so the forgiveness should become 
manifest in a cure, 

Study this miracle in its publicity as con- 
trasted with the reserve previously practised. 
It was in answer toa challenge of his author- 
ity that Jesus used his power to heal. Note 
that Jesus gave himself a distinctive title. 
What did he mean by it? The most striking 
fact of all, however, was the implied decla- 
ration of Jesus that his main work was for- 
giveness, the doing away with sin. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











Have you used Dr, Stone’s daily readings: 
in your own home worship? If so, the 
Editor of the Times will appreciate a line 
from you telling just how you use these. 


March If to March 17 
Mon.—Mark 2: 1-12. The .Paralytic Forgivea 
and Healed. 


Although the Saviour perceived and re- 
buked the unexpressed reasonings of the 
criticising scribes, he also saw the. faith of 
those who brought the sick man. - Although 
alert to discover evil, his mission was to 
detect good. Absence of faith in the one 
healed was surmounted by the faith of his 
friends. 


Our Father in heaven, may we be among 
those who bear the sick of heart and body to 
thee. And may we have faith to believe that 
thou wilt hear and answer. May we persist 
in praying for and bringing -to thee those 
who know not thy power; and may their in- 
difference never deter us. In Christ's name. 
Amen, 


Tues.—Acts 3: 1-10. A Beggar Healed. 

This poor lame man received more than 
he dreamed. He was a professional beggar 
who never expected to awaken a personal 
interest in any one he solicited. Peter’s 
straightforward statement perplexed him. 
Not money, but ‘*walk.’’ A loving hand 
helped him to his feet. He was whole. 
This is Christ’s method, 

O God, we thank thee that thou’ hast 
always given far more than we have deserved 
or expected. As Peter and John gave to this 
man the power within himself to live instead 
of ekeing out an existence from others, wilt 
thou help us to place men on their feet, that 
they too may independently walk and praise 
In Chris?’s name. Amen. 


ceptive mood, and his ways so displeased , Wed-—Psa. 25: 1-18. Prayer for Pardon. 


them that he was soon in open conflict with 
these leaders. 


There is sométhing strong anc uplifting in 
the power of the first person singular. 


The first occasion for misunderstanding | ‘* David lifted up his soul to God.” He 


arose rather unexpectedly, during a crowded 


service at his unpretentious abode in Caper- | ”¢ 
naum. Jesus was preaching to a throng | this personal appeal God sends back the 
which blocked every means of ingress. What | #8surance, ‘* The Secret of the Lord is with 
a fine bit of testimony to the eagerness of | them that fear him."’ Confession and for- 


the crowd! 
such a situation. They have possibilities of 


prayed: ‘**Show me thy paths,’ ‘* Teach 
me,’’ ** Lead me,’’ **Keep my soul.’? With 


Only Orientals can produce | giveness are kinsmen. 


May we, our God and Father, gain the 


packing together which Occidentals can only | spirit of David and have his confidence in 


wonder at, 


Every one not actually inside | prayer. 


May we ever remember thy tender 


who could get within sound of the voice of | mercies which have been ever of old: Meek 
Jesus was there in the courtyard in front of | and lowly, may we have thy guidance and 


the only door. 
While Jesus was preaching four men drew 


judgment, and may we be taught thy way. 


In Chris?’s name. Amen 


ae 

















LESSON FOR MARCH 17 (Mark 2: 1-12) 


Thurs.—Psa. 103: 1-12. Forgiveness and Healing. | 

We do not all count on mercies, A life 
Gane [pte iggn dectind of process bri 
ciate good things of ‘deprecate evi 
things. - Appreciation is worth a-good deal. 
more than criticism, and it goes farther. 
The man who has learned to say, ‘*Bless 
the Lord, O my soul,” is far more liable to 
be a blessing to his fellow-men, 

May we learn to remember, our loving 
Father, that thou hast not dealt with us 
after our sins, nor rewarded us as we deserve. 
As forgiven children, may we forgive as we 
have been forgiven, and ever be plenteous in 
mercy. In Chris?s name, Amen. 


Fri.—Isa. 43 : 1825. Blotting Out Our Trans- 
gressions. 


The patience of God is most wonderful, 
far beyond human parallel, The history of 
man has been a continuous turning away 
from God, with forgiveness and pardon freely 

iven to the penitent one. God not only 
pe Boa but eliminates the memory of the 
old wrong. He blots out the transgression. 


Help us, most loving Father, to forgive 
others as thou dost forgive us. May we for- 
get the wrong others have done us, and re- 
member no longer life’s stings and thrusts, 
May grace and glory entwine our hearts, 
that we may forgive others, and glorify thee. 
Amen, 


Sat.—1 John 1: 1-10. Perfect Cleansing. 

One who is perfectly well sees clearly, is 
cheerful, thinks intelligently, and adjusts 
himself to circumstances and his fellow-men. 
This is certainly true as to spiritual health, 
as this chapter outlines. John writes, ‘* That 
our joy may be full,’”’ ‘That we may walk 
in the light,’ ‘* That we may have fellow- 
ship one with another.”’ 


May we, our gracious God and Father, 
gain the simple sweet spirit of thy beloved 
disciple of old. May companionship with 
thee guarantee a loving fellowship with 
others in ali our work for thee day by day. 

‘ May we make the Christian life attractive 
' without being conscious ‘of ourselves, In 
Christ’s name, Amen, 


Sun.—James § : 13-20. Prayer for the Sick. 

James has such. a.practical way of saying 
things that his words ‘carry conviction, He 
- believed in prayer with all his heart. ‘Why 
should we not pray for the sick, as he 
‘exhorts us?: Pray individually,’ pray uni- 
tedly, pray in private, prdy in public. He 
asserts, “‘’The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick.’”” Let us take everything to God.in 
prayer. 

O Thou who hearest and answei est prayer, | 
may we not only gain the spirit but the con- 
fidence of praver. May we take our indi- | 
vidual requests to thee with assurance and | 
gratitude. May we learn of the power of | 
thy presence by taking thee into the incidents | 
of every day. In Chris?s name. Amen, 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, March 17, 1912 


Success Worth Having and Not Worth 
Having (Dan. 4 : 28-37). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Was Lot a success? (Gen. 19: 15, 


30). 
TUES.—Dangerous success (1 Kings 11 : 


9-14). 
WED.—Our danger (Deut. 32 : 9-15). 
THUR.—Consecrated success (Gen. 41: 


37-46). : 
FRI.—Successful against self (Rom. 15 : 


1-3). 
SAT.—Success in failure (John 2 : 18-22). 











- How does material success tend to draw us 
away from God? 
Give examples, such as Abraham, of those 
that used their power for God. 
Name successes that are worth while. 


UCCESS measured by fame or wealth 
or any earthly reward is no worthy | 
or adequate ideal. Is there a single | 

word in the New Testament warranting such | 
an idea of success? Indeed, the word suc- 
cess occurs only once in the whole Bible, in 
Joshua 1: 8, and there the Hebrew word | 
means ‘‘ to cause to act wisely.”’ 

What was Jesus’ idea of success? What 





| have long known. 


kind of success did he attain? And did the 
world of his day look upon Paul as a success? 

Watts has painted a great and strange pic- 
ture entitled ‘‘Sic Transit.”” “On a ge 
tomb lies the dead, completely veijed in a 
shroud-of white, so that the contour alone 
is seen; and these with fitting mystery are 
hinted more than seen. The face is not 
in repose, but thrown back in helpless ques- 
tion, almost in baffled remonstrance. ‘Ihe 
mighty majesty and solemn interrogative, I 
say, of Death. 

** Who was he, the dead there? The relics 
of life in the foreground will tell us. He was 
a man of power, culture, and success. He 
tried many paths and failed in none. 


‘* And we have been on many thousand lines, 
And we have shown on each, spirit and 
power ; 
But hardly have we, for one little hour, 
Been on our own line, have we been our- 
selves, 


Has he come to himself and found himself 
in death? Well, did he in life? 

‘*The ermine. robe huddled on the left 
tells you that he inherited a lordly place; 
the laurel crown on the right tells you that 
he earned no less than he inherited, and 
added by his deeds to the lustre of the name 
he received. He came with the ermine, but 
he went with the laurel. The spear, the 
gauntlet, and the golden shield tell you that 
his fame was won in war, The peacock 
jeathers in the cuirass point to his taste for the 
decorations of life. ‘The lute speaks of his 
musical tastes. The book says that he was 
not strange to the gentle verse or the ways of 
meditative lore. And the dark robe with the 
cockle on it shows that he had his palmer 
days, his mystic side, his season—perhaps 
indeed only his fit of devotion, his presenti- 
ment that the wreath of fame was hollow, his 
fore-feeling of the hour now come when a 
touch from one light finger throws down all, 
A high-born man of valor, passion, devotion, 
taste and culture—fit to do anything for the 
state, and do it ; well one of life’s pets and 
successes, 


** And he lies there in default 
And most innocent revolt. 


** The life of beauty, prowess, culture, pas- 
sion, devotion, command, and fame—what 
does it mean in the face of death? What of 
all he got, and did, and won, has he taken 
with him? Has he. left it all behind? It is 
not a case of vulgar wealth and gross getting. 
It is a trite moralism that the gold must stay 
when we must go. And that fame fades we 
But does it imply in him 
who earns it anything at all which is able to 
resist the solvent touch of death? Paul 
makes a fine list of doing not ignoble, but he 
says, ‘If I have not love I am nothing.’ 
These gifts and graces, these high faculties 
and noble achievements, these loves, these 
tastes, that intellect, that excellent glory of 
laudable life in the very perfect gentleman, 
scholar, courtier—are these of the things 
that must stay here and not go with the soul 
into the world unseen? Are these of the 
Eternal Reality? What is he, what has he, 
what makes him whatever he is now? 

‘* The painter has put along the top of the 
canvas three brief words with a hint of his 
intent. 

***What I spent I had.’ 
lost it. 

‘**What I saved I lost.’ Thrift is no 
richer in eternity than the spendthrift. Sav- 
ing, if it be but hoarding, is losing. Saving 
is good only if it be the saving of things that 
can be used, and are used. 

‘** What I save I have.’ 

‘¢* He that saveth his life shall lose it. He 
that loseth his life shall save it.’ ’’ 

So passes forever all such success, 

But compare the true success. David 
Livingstone died alone in an African hut, 
He began as a poor weaver lad and he died 
without a companion save his faithful negroes. 
Is it a wasted life ? 

A Hebrew preacher who in his prime had 
been followed by the whole nation waits in 
prison with only a few faithful followers to 
watch without and minister to him. After a 
while, to humor the whim of a dancing girl, 
he is beheaded. It is a pitiful eclipse of a | 
career that once filled the eyes of a king- 
dom. Was John the Baptist a failure ? What 
did Jesus say about him? What has been 
wrought in the world in the new epoch which | 
he began? 

What is success? It is doing the will of | 
God. Whoever does that succeeds. Who- | 
ever misses that fails, no matter how rich or 
famous he may become. 


He had now 
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Highway 


The Bell system. opens more 
than six million telephone 


doors, so that each subscriber 
can talk with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of universal 
communication to open and connect all 


these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use on this high- 
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way, to carry speech from door to door throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than twenty million 
people—all telephone neighbors—by means of universal 


service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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BECOME 
7A NURSE 


a oacsherianeetiaeipeliainnbdibinentobialenemasidenints abbeeiamaienadeinediain 
40 OMrs. LeVey (photo) became 


a nurse by our home-stud 

method several years ago an 

has since conducted her own 
private hospital. She states; 
*I have never turned to my 
i School of Nursing 
lectures for help without get- 
f ting exactly what I sought. 1 
have very successful and 
# have more work offered than | 
i can accept.”” Asa nurse Mrs. 
A LeVey received $18 to $21 a 


ba week. 
Send for a _copy of ** How I 
a Nurse’’ and our 
ear Book ening method ; 
248 pages with intensely inter- 
esting “aperiences Uy our grad- 
uates, who mastered the art of 
— professional nursing by the 
C. S. N. home-study course. 
Thousands of our graduates, with and without previous 
experience, are to-day earning $10 to $25 a week. 


ELEVENTH YEAR 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 








286 Main Street, - += Jamestown, N. Y. 











HARTFORD 


Graduate fellowships, 
and resident. 


} reign 
| ates of all pre Fey gradu SEMINARY 


Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


University method of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Union Missionary Training Institute 


tnte i 5 

Purpose: To train for Foreign Missionary Work, 
Instructors: A faculty tz pespers, physicians and 
teachers. Departments : Biblical, Literary, Medical, 
Musical, Linguistic. Medical Training Department: 
200 Lectures with Clinical and Dispen ork, 
Oriental Languages: 14 can be taught, if needed, 
almost wholly by native teachers, Some Results : 180 
students have gone to 25 Couatries under 24 Mission- 
ary Societies, and 32 are in Home Work. Regular 
Charges * $100 per year. Write freely to Mrs. L. D. Os- 
born, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


v . New York 
recommends téachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm.O.Pratt, Mgr. 



















Trial lesson explaining Home Instruction E. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, _ 162 Adelaide St., Detroit, 
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B'ste COLLEGE AT HOME. For terms, write 
Pres. C. J. Burton, Ph.D., Pea Ridge. Ark. 








Teacher-Training 
With the Master-Teacher 


By C. S. Beardslee, D.D. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 


Tue Sunpay Scnoot Times Company 
zogt WatnuT Street, PurLtape cents, Pa. 
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The Heart 
of the Bible 


Specially prepared for Young People, 
Parents and ‘Teachers, for the Home 
and School, by 


Ella Broadus Robertson 


HIS book differs 
from any other 
published in the 
fact that it contains 
all the principal 
stories and events 
of the Bible in his- 
torical order, in the 
exact language of 
the Bible itself, 
using the latest and 
best translation, 
the American Stan- 
dard Version, ' 
‘The idea was snapened to the author by 
the desire of her children for Bible stories 
‘*just as they are told in the Bible."’ 











Sunday School Times says: 

‘It ig just this kind of book that many 
arents have wanted to use in reading the 
ible with their children ; and the childrea 

will not be the only beneficiaries of the fine 
work that Mrs, Robertson has done.’ 


clear t 8 full page colored and 16 
white’ ilustrations. Size am ns. 


Cloth, beautifully ¥, frcerated cover, $1.58 ast 
Limp Leather, gold top ° . 1.50 net 


THOMAS WELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 100 years 


381A Fourth Ave.,cor.27th St., New York 
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black “a and 
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K nowi ng th the 
By Dr. A, T is intended to aid 
in searching the “beri riptures and the 
practical’ mastery of their contents. 

It presents 


50 METHODS 


of Bible study, illustrated by suf- 
ficient examples to make the princi- 
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vhs lain and obvious. 
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BW. SERVICE 
AN EVENING ¢ OF SONG AND 
Y WITH 


FANNY GROSBY 


$1.50 ol x or iy veers prepaid 


Te BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
New York and Chicago 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY = SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908, 
a and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introdnctory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 














Bible Reward Plan 
cor, ipovtel fo fall particulars w fine Rented 


FREE American S. S. Union, Philad 


The Students’ Illustrated 
Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land 


By the Rev. William Walter Smith, 
A.B., A.M., M.D. 


Author of The History and the Use of the Prayer 
Book,”’ shristian Doctrine,’’ ‘The Making of the 











Bible,”’ rom | a to_Advent,’”’ * Sunday-school 
Teaching, ” © Religious Education,” ‘rhe Ageless 
Hymns of the Church,” etc. 


This book is illustrated with about one hundred 
pictures of Bible paces and thirty-five maps, many of 
themin colors. With foreword by the Rev. ‘Milton S. 
Littlefield. 

It is a popular reading manual and text-book for 

. teachers and clerg an illuminating course of 
lessons for the Sun 2 tn school, to be used in the his- 
tory and geography ages. The book is designed for 
extensive use in private ak. - , in supplemental work 
in classes above the elementary grades, and in teacher- 
training classes that desire to do tspecially careful 
work in the combined fields of history and geography. 

One of the special features of this book is a very full 
list of Bible pictures and reference works. With defi- 
nite information as to where it can be obtained. 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. COMPANY 
102" Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Man’s Questions ober EF. Speer 








estion.—What is the true position in the 
following case? A magazine club quotation 
made in writing ia response to request led to 
placing of the order, the signer recognizing 
that as the lowest quotation he had seen. 
Later the magazine man sends bill for one dol- 
lar balance, which was his printed quotation. 
The signer sent the written quotation, and 
asked if the same was an error. Reply states 
that it is a clerical error, but on them, and the oy 
would stand by it, enclosing receipted bil 
Should the accepter of the offer take advantage 
of the error and consider that a settlement, or 
should he send the dollar balance? What is 
the ethics of the experience ? 


O, he should not take ‘advantage of the 
error. .He should send the addi- 
tional dollar, or recall the amount 

already sent if he does not care to take the 
magazine at the correct figure, If he has 
reason to suspect that it was a tricky per- 
formance, he should thereafter deal else- 
where. But no man should be willing, be- 
cause another man unwittingly erred, to take 


‘| advantage of that error to the other’s injury 


or loss, 


Question.—I am trying to start a boys’ read- 
ing club, and will appreciate it very much if 

ou can give me a list of suitable books, ‘The 

ys are from 18 to 22, and they are uneducated 
working boys. The books must not average 
more than So cents each, mostly in story form. 
I should like lives of men like Livingstone, etc., 
but of course they must be written in interest- 
ing style, not very long. 
vr 


HERE is a series of missionary biogra- 
| phies published by the Revell Com- 
pany at 75 cents each, embracing 
Moffat, Chalmers, Livingstone, Patteson, 
Williams, Chinese Gordon, and others. The 
same company publishes a series of nine 
books at 1§ cents each, in which brief 
sketches of the lives of Moffat, Livingstone, 
Judson, Carey, Perkins, .and others, are 
given. Two capital books of missionary 
stories are Jacob Chamberlain’s ‘‘In the 
Tiger Jungle’’ and ‘The Cobra’s Den’’ 
(Revell, $1 each). Walsh’s ‘Heroes of 
the Mission Field’’ and ‘* Modern Heroes 
of the Mission Field’’ are good collections 
of short biographical sketches (Thomas Whit- 
taker,.N. Y., $1 each), + For a good, cheap 
library for these boys, you cannot do better 
than select’ from ‘* Everyman’s Library,’’ 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 West 
23d Street, New York City, at 35 cents a 
voipme, such books as : 


‘* Christopher Columbus,’” by Sir Arthur 
Helps. 

‘* Heroes of England,’’ by J. G. Edgar. 

‘** Life of Napoleon,’’ by J. G. Lockhart. 

‘* Life of Nelson,’’ by Robert Southey: 

** Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.’’ 

‘©The Life of William Carey,’’ by George 
Smith, 

‘The Bayard of India,’’ by Lionel J. 
Trotter, 

** Hodson of Hodson’s Horse,”’ by Lionel 
J. Trotter. 

** Raband his Friends, and Other Papers, ’’ 
by Dr. John Brown. 

**Ivanhoe,’’ by Sir Walter Scott. 

*« Last of the Barons,’’ by Lord Lytton, 

** Westward Ho!’’ by Charles Kingsley. 

*¢ Leather-Stocking Tales,’’ by J. Feni- 
more Coo 

‘* Mr. 
Marryat. 

** John 
Mulock. 

** Lorna Doone,’’ by R. D. Biackmore, 

*¢ Treasure Island,’’ by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson., 

** Kidnapped,’’ by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

** Pilgrim’s Progress,'’ by John Bunyan. 


per 
Midshipman Easy,’’ by Captain 


Halifax, Gentleman,’’ by Miss 


**Tales of Mystery and Imagination,’’ by 
E. A. Poe. 
*« Peter the Whater,’’ by W. H. G. King- 


ston, 
** Tale of Twe Cities,’’ by Charles Dick- 


ens. 








Probiems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
that are troubling the wives or mothers or sisters of men as they seek light 
and help for those who are dear to them, will be considered in this depart- 
ment. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. Speer in care of The Sun- 
day School Times. Questions in the field of Bible study and Sunday-school 
work are treated in other departments of the paper. - 


‘*Tom Brown’s Schooldays,”’ 
Hughes. 

** Robinson Crusoe,’’ by Daniel Defoe. 

**Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea,’’ by Jules Verne. 

**Swiss Family Robinson,’’ by J. R. Wyss. 


by Thomas 





Question.—What can be done to get the 
young people of our church, and the older 
people, too, for that matter, interested in our 
midweek prayer-meeting? Perhaps if I give 
you some particulars you will be better able to 
diagnose our case. Our church is one of the 
largest Presbyterian churches in the city. We 
have about 500 members. Our pastor is one 
of the best men in the world. e has been 
our pastor since the church was started, almost 
forty years ago, and no man or minister in our 
city is more highly thought of or admired. We 
have about 800 members of our Sunday-school, 
of which number 145 are boys between twelve 
and sixteen years of age. I have eighteen of 
them in my class. You can see by this that 
there are many young people here. But in 
spite of that fact, we have an average of onl 
ten at the most at our week-night services. 
am the only man who attends regularly. I 
am twenty-three now, and have been inter- 
ested in the prayer-meeting ever since I was 
a little fellow. 

Last fall our pastor and I got together and 
worked especially hard to increase the interest 
in the meetings. We took up the Psalms, be- 
ginning with the first, and had one each night, 
and I know I got a great deal of help from the 
series. A part of our meeting we opened for 
general comment, and although our attendance 
was considerably larger than usual, still the 
meetings were not as encouraging as we had 
hoped they would be. 1 was so discouraged 
with the last meeting of the old year that I de- 
cided that thereafter I would stay at home and 
have a prayer-meeting in my own room. I 
haven’t stuck to my resolution very well, for 
last week I started again. Our pastor talked 
to me after the close of the meeting, and said 
he had reached the end of his string ; so you 
see I just can't leave him. 


OU and your pastor are a good nucleus, 
The problem is now as to how to work 
out a real prayer life for the church, 

How much of the following program of 
action could you carry out? 1. Have the 
pastor preach a series of sermons, or per- 
haps better yet, at frequent separated occa- 
sions, special sermons on prayer,—as true, 
as scriptural, as living sermons as he can 
preach. 2. Get from the Asher Publishing 
Company, 429 Holly Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, copies of Phelps’ ‘*The Still 
Hour’’ (5 cents each), and Brother Law- 
rence’s ‘* The Practice of the Presence of 
God’ (5 cents each), and have them read 
aloud in Session or board meeting. Let the 
Session or board follow this reading with a 
special prayerful study of the condition of 
the prayer life of the church. 3. Let the 
pastor preach on private prayer and family 
worship, and then let the elders or deacons, 
two by two, visit every home in the charch, 
leave copies of the two pamphlets referred 
to, hold a prayer-service with the family, and 
invite them to the weekly prayer-meeting. 
4. Arrange a series of district or cottage 
prayer-meetings in the homes in different 
parts of the city, inviting all the members of 
the church in each part to attend the meet- 
ing in their section. - 5. You yourself gather 

lew of the young men, or old men, who 
can be brought to share your burden of con- 
cern, and pray: together and plan for per- 
sonal work with others, to lead them into 
the personal prayer life. 6. If the midweek 
prayer-meetings have fallen into a rut, work 
out of this as quickly as possible by bringing 
in new voices, by praying for real things and 
expecting and reporting answers. 7. Use 
the Sunday-school as a school of prayer, and 
also the Young People’s Meeting. If you 
have no prayer-meeting for boys or young 
men, organize one, if only for half an hour a 
week, and train here those who will grow 
into the maturer activities of the church 
prayer-service. 8. Meanwhile, be constant 
in prayer with rejoicing, and your joy will 
spread to others. 
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Easter Post Cards (assorted) 
plate tiene Paice 20 
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| doves ‘and flowers 
landscapes and 
| ceoeses with and 
> without flowers ,etc. 




















"Size 346x5% inches. Easter. 
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With new design spray of lilies a the valley litho- 
grap! iphed in colors, and with Dr. Henry van Dyke" s 
Foot-path to Peace.”” ‘l'here are three pieces of 
blotting pal r, attached to each top by a celluloid 
button, which is removable. With ordina: 
the biceter will last indefinitely. Price 1 


2 for 25 cts.. or $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon 
New York, 156 Fifth avs. Chicago, 5 168098. mwabes 

Are Bee BBV Aperre: Church p erangs moi 
Surgh, sos Fulton bldg. nati, 420 

SERVICES 
oe 15 cents or saapics. of our latest, includ- 
14 


complete c opy of ** The Victor of Boz- 
our new Easter Story and 4 _— 
THE RESURRECTION 
CHRIST iS RISEN 


TULLA sMeReDtT 
West 36th Street, ‘how “York 
est Washington Street, Chicago 

TRIUMPHANT REDEEMER 

Charming Services written in the style that has made 

us thousands fiend $, ads, , Baigets t and original masic. 


Sensible and he 5, cents to-day for 
the three; also two p-~\. new songs free. 


JOHN J. HOOD CO., Pii.icipuis.’ 


EASTER Giri 


utiful and RSet e uc- 
i= of high-class lithography 
FREE 96-page catalogue caving illustra- 
ons , full mip Reet on So and prices of all the above, 
besides our numerous Sunday-school supplies. 


MacCalla & Co.,Inc.,2432°*s- 


FREE EASTER MUSIC 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. Any Pastor, Superin- 
tendent, or Committee will be given Free Sample 
Services tor oe ao A new feature! Don’t miss 
it! Mention tr you need a Song Story ora 
Choir Cantata rr oa Send to any of these addresses 


= Mack Co. or ( 1018-28 Arch St., Phila. 
Adam Geibel Cont S Wabesh / iow You 
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Pitts- 
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ONE-DOLLAR- OFFER 


The Emerson is the ideal Type- 
writer for large or small o' bee, 
visible writing, universal key- 
board, two-color ribbon, back 
spacer, ‘tabulator, full size, eve 
thing complete. 'GET-RIC 
representing the EMERSON ex- 
clusively in _— territory on our 10 Cents a 
Day easy selling plan. 


on ensy conditions. For 
Sample Free Salers and offers, By 


Socialism’ 

















The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box L, Woodstock, Ul. 
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BENSDORP'S 


ROYAI 


Which distinguishes the a 2 
COCOA is characteristic 0 


BENSDORP’S 
lis STRENGTH and SOLUBLITY 


wat save (99) 


your cocoa 
Always in Yellow W: 


STEPHEN L. BA 
IMPORTERS, BOSTON 








N STEEL 
PEN AN ‘bens 
For the “ Spencerian ” copper-plate. 

For the newer: vertical style. 

For the heavy bold hand. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen for every hand- 
writing—finest points to broadest stubs. 

All have the unique Spencerian elasticity, 
smoothness and durability. 

Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 

349 Broadway, New York. 












Cards. circulars, books, newspaper, Press $5. 
, $18. Rotary, $60. Save money. Big pro- 
rinting for others, All easy rules sent. 
v te oon for press eatalog, TYPE, cards, 
eo PressOo., Meriden, Conn, 


Ontfite Free. Best Sellers, 
Hurlbut’ ¥ * Story of Bible,” 
bo ag A a — & Bibles. 


BOOK AGENTS & 


Jne agent secured by our his paper made 
Pa 70 ‘sales first 23 hours. = meats make money. 


The laternational Bible House, , Dept. 8. S., .» Phitadelphia, Pa. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
$1.50 One copy, or any number of 
per 














copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
One copy, five years. $6.00, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


(There is no change in rates to foreign countries.) 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes wii] be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universai Postai Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 skillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie. 21 
Warwick Lane, 2 Will receive yearly or 
half-yeariy subscriptions at ‘ the above rate, the pa 

mailed direct from Phiiad to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also suppiy the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. - 


year. 


© to 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
Pimee paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one wssue of the paper to 
enable ald the teachers of a school toexamine tt, wiil 
be sent free upon application. 


Tne Sunpay ScHooL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Ask Marion Lawrance | 





NEw YOrRK.—Can ve ns any P poms 
on drafting a ~ Constitution - ant Een. 
for an school ‘Lhe 
rhe with which . have been connected has 
been working under an old constitution of 
many years’ standing which is practi obso- 
lete. 1 thought probably you would have a 
model constitution that could be enlarged upon 
if desired. Lf so, will you kindly send copy, 
or state where it can be obtained and the ex- 
pense ?—C, W. F. 

HERE is no model constitution and by- 
laws for the Sunday-school because no 
two Sunday-schools require exactly the 

sameé constitution. .Some of the Sunday- 
school publishing houses—and probably the 
one of your own denomination—issue sug- 
gestive constitutions for Sunday-schools. 

The best constitution, however, for any 
school, is one that is gotten up specifically 
for that school by those who are familiar 
with it and its needs, A general outline of 
the work of the school, put in printed form, 
often called ‘*A Sunday-school Manual, vs 
really takes the place of a constitution and 
by-laws, and is much better, 

Such a manual should outline the marking 
system, the methods of recognition and re- 
wards, if any, the method of grading, etc. 

It sometimes becomes a difficult thing to 
work according to a constitution, especially 
if it requires certain thifigs to be déne at a 
ceytain time and in a certain way. If you 
make a constitution at all, make it verv 
elastic. And be sure to put into your first 
article that your Sunday-school is recognized 
as.a church service and 4s under the general 
direction and care of your church. 





VIRGINIA.-—How wotld you work missions 
in ‘a Sunday-school which has not the mis- 
sionary spirit ?—E. W. 

IRST, I would begin to talk about peo- 
ple in other parts of the world where 

‘your denomination is interested in a 
missionary way. I would not talk very much 
about’'missions or missionaries, but about 
folks, who'.do’ not have our advantages. 
Next, I would procure a missionary map of 
the world, which may be had at very low 
cost, and every. Sunday, for a while, point 
out the. places marked on the map where 
your denomination is working. ‘Tell the 
school some’ little incident about what is 
going on in one of the places, and have a 
prayer offered for the work in that particular 
field. This need not take up more than five 
minutes in the general exercises of the 
ool, Then procure from your denomina- 
tional publishing house a sufficient number 
of missionary papers with pictures io them | 
to give to all members of the school who are 
old enough to comprehend or enjoy them. 
Call attention to the papers from the platform, 

Then appoint a missionary committee, the 
chairman of the committee to be known as 
your missionary superintendent. This com- 
mittee may or may not be anndunced at this 
time before the whole school. The members 
of this committee should be instructed by 
the pastor and superintendent, so that they 
may render the very best possible service to 
the whole school in a missionary way. ‘Ihe 
committee, and especially its chairman, should 
be deeply interested in missions, or capable 
of becoming so, and willing to underiake 
the work. The missionary superintendent 
should |e an enthusiast, if possible, on the 
subject, seeking in every way within reach 
to supply the workers with missionary infor- 
mation and material. ‘his committee may 
be assigned a small room if one is available, 
in which they can keep their missionary 
maps, charts, curios, books, etc. These 
things should be procured for them as rapidly 


jas the school can afford them—not neces+ 


sarily all at once, Interesting items of infor- 


| mation can be gathered and communicated 





to the teachers prior to any lesson that yields 
itself especially to missionary treatment. A 
missionary program may be carried out some 
Sunday, or a missionary concert for an even- 
ing service can be arranged occasionally. 

A book that is packed with practical sug- 
gestions of exactly the sort you need is 
George H. Trull’s ‘‘ Missionary Methods 
for Sunday-School Workers”’ (‘The Sunday 
School Times Co., 50 cents), 

In every Sunday-school there ought to 





be a mission study class of those who will 
volunteer to take the course. Mr. Trull | 
has a series of books especially suitable for 
use as text-books in such classes, and adapted | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOQL ‘TIMES 


for the different departments ‘of the school 
(** Missionary Studies for the Sunday- 
school,”’» ‘The Sunday School ‘Times Co., 

20 cents each), Do not try to have a large 
class in missions, Five is a good number, 
and ten would be a large class for a school 
of 250 to 500 members, It is better to have 
those who are deéply interested from the start, 
if possible, and then put into the class from 
time to time those raed are manifestly inter- 
ested in missionary subjects, 

It would be ideal if every Sunday-school 
in the land that is able to do so would suv- 
port a missionary of its own under its own. 
church board. There is nothing like culti- 
vating missionary interest to maintain local 
spirit and enthusiasm, 





| Children at Home 





Uncle Robert’s Prisoner 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


T HAD been a very cold night,—what 
Grandmother Hilton called a ** snapping 
cold ’’; and the drizzling rain froze almost 

as soon as it fell. 

Early the next morning Uncle Robert 
started for the barn, but when half-way there 
he stopped, and returned quickly to the 
house. 

** Winchell up? ”’ he asked of Aunt Nancy, 
who was just squeezing tlie last fat breakfast 
roll into the long, shining tin. 

**I think so. I heard him jump out of bed 
shortly after I came down,’’ and Aunt Nancy 
started with the tin of rolls towards the oven. 

** Winchell!” called Uncle Robert, from 
the foot of the stairs, ‘*Up yet?”’ 

*¢ Yes, sir !”? 

** Want to see a prisoner I have?’’ and 
there was a tone of mystery in Uncle Rob- 
ert’s voice. 

‘* A prisoner!’ exclaimed Winchell curi- 
ously, hurrying from his. room, ‘* What 
kind of a-prrsoner! ° Is it a—”’ 

‘* Get your.capiand come with me and see,” 
interrupted Uncle Robert, stepping away from 
the stairway deer, ‘It might escape unless 
we are spry.’’ 

Winchell got his cap and quickly followed 
Unéle Robert from the house. 

**T wonder what kind of prisoner it is,” 
he thought, curiously, “1 hope it isn’t a—’’ 

‘*No; he’s not gone!’’ exclaimed Uncle 
Robert on reaching the small spot of bare 
ground at the base of the hitching- post. 
*¢See, there’s the little prisoner. 

And there he was, with a smal? ice-ball 
frozen to him ! 

‘¢ But—but that’s a bird, Uncle Robert,’’ 
and there was a trace of disappointment in 
Winchell’s voice. 

‘*Yes; but don’t you see he’s a pris- 
oner?’’ inquired Uncle Robert, taking a 
step nearer, .‘‘ You see he can’t get away; 
there’s the heavy ball attached to him.’ 

‘*Why, so there is,’’? cried Winchell; 
‘*actually! But it isn’t an iron one, like 
some I’ve read about.’’ 

** No; this one is ice,’ 
uncle. ‘*¢ But it serves to hold him fast just 
the same. You see he can’t fly.’’ 

**] wonder—”’ 


’ returned the boy’s 


‘* How the ice got frozen to his tail?’ in 


terrupted Uncle Robert. ‘It was in this 
way,’’ he explained. ‘‘ The little fellow got 
under the eaves last night, doubtless, to pro- 
tect himself from the storm, and forget to 
keep his tail out of the open water-spout. 
The water then froze to his tail, in the form 
of this small piece of ice.’’ 

*¢ Oh, I see !’’ exclaimed Winchell. 
would have thought it ?”’ 

** Not Mr. Sparrow, I reckon. And now 
we must catch the little fellow,’’ continued 
Uncle Robert, ‘‘and get the ice off, or the 
cats will nab him. I wonder old Tab hadn’t 
found him before. this.’’ 

It was not a difficult matter to catch the 
bird, since it couldn’t fly. 

**I. have him!’ and: Winchell gently, 
closed his hands over the fluttering and 
frightened little creature. 

** Now hold him up,’’ and Uncle Robert 
carefully cut the ice away from the scared 
tiny prisoner’s tail. 

‘* There, now he’s free, > and Winchell 
gave the bird a * ht toss in the air. ‘‘ But | 
whoever saw any’ 
| that way,before ! es 


GREENCASTLE, IND. 


**Who 





ing made a prisoner in | 
s ie | will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
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Fresh Air 
Sunshine 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Happy Thoughts 


Let these 

Vitalizing Elements 
into your home; they are the 
simple means of keeping 
Nerves, Brain and Body 
strong, active, enduring. 


chair, no substitute for 


Scott’s Emulsion 


ALL ORUGGISTS 11-63 








BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Relieve Sore Throat, H Coughs, Bron- 
chial and Asthmatic Complaints. Unexcelled for 
clearing the voice, Sixty years’ reputation, 


Free from opiates or anything harmful. Sold 
only in boxes, Sample mailed free. 
JOHN L BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 













ut by th when A 
Salve is wocd—th a sure way to cure 
them. No pain, Bo danger of biood- 
poisoning. 

5 cente atdruggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Coomical | ., Paliaseiphte 

















Individual 


Communion Servic 
Pricey List 
ALUMINUM 











6.50 
Write for full meteg Ny and our handsome 


INDIVIDUAL po adler caution COMPANY 
1701-1708 Chestuat Street 
Address Dept. B. Philadelphia 


La = 











SUCCESSORS TO 
A.B. & E.L. SHAW CO. 
MAKERS OF 
Church Chairs, Puipits, 
Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. 
ad 8l Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue on request. 
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McSuane Bet Feensay Co.. Bai tment, 


ACENTS! BIG ante 






















Brandt's patented Automatic 





stropper that — Stropper Automatically 

puts 
rw hem d ‘ily rfect Y= on any razor, old style or 
zor mally y. Big selhet. Every man wants one. 
Guaranteed Write quick for terms, prices and territo’ 


q 
G.0. Brandt Cutlery Co. 44 W.Broadway,Nt 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
ia The Sunday School Times. 




























This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day's work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to tle 


most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept hing y clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 








cloth, and ritised off with otear water. 
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CHILDS’ RESPLENDENT TOMATO 
Fruit of all colors, green, white, lemon, pink, 

orange, yollow to deep ruby-red, borne on the same 


—— in wonderful abundance. Showy and attractive 
pyond description. Plant dwarf, stout, upright with 
Fruit with more solid 


novel foilage. arge 

an cavity than. any other. By all odds 

the richest, meaticst and finest favored Tomato. 
e are introducing Reap t as the be 

and most beautiful Yomato, novel and distinct at 

only 10c. per pkt., 3 pits. for 25c. 

With each packet of seed we mail a booklet which 
tells how to grow and use Tomaioes. Ono hundred 
Receipte for cooking and using the fruit are given, 

new, Also Catalogue. 
20 of Flower and Vi Seode, 
rare new Fruits mail 


tabl 

noe to all wha aon Wee oir nite mal 
who apply. er 

velt including't ; nan beautiful and walous 

Ma. Aster, losia, Corn, Melons, 

ypanes and Gladiolus yet Liberal premiums, 


nm. 
and Universal Goupons given, Address? 


a 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fiona Park, N. Y. 
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Books Worth Noting 


A Queen Esther Round Robin (By 
Alice M. Guernsey.)—It was a pretty con- 
ceit to have a disbanding mission circle keep 
up. their mutual connection by writing a 
**round robin,’’ ‘The result is crisp letters 
from visitors to the Kentucky mountaineers, 
the immigranis on Ellis Island, a settlement 
house in New York, and mission centers in 
San Francisco, Porto Rico, Yokohama, and 
Washington, D.C, It is just the thing for 
girls’ mission bands, (Revell, 25 cents, 
net.) 


Learning to Love (By J. R. Miller, 
D.D.).—There is a singular quality of win- 
some kindliness in Dr, Milier’s books which 
makes one expectant of rare pleasure and 
profit in perusing aogthing new from his 
prolific pen. is spirit seems to ripen with 
the years. Even so, his ‘* Learning to 
Love"’ rather surprises the reader by its 
gentleness, force, pungency, and the subtle 
aroma of Christhiness, © Simple, practical, 
and addressed to the. central Christian need 
and hunger, it is sure of wide reading and 
usefulness. (Crowell, 50 cents, net.) 


Reclaiming a Commonwealth, and 
Other Essays (By Cheesman A, Herrick). 
—Educational essays may be of a very hum- 
drum sort, limited in scope and application, 
stuffed with threshed straw, etc., or they 
may make a wide and varied appeal to lay 
as well as to professional intelligence and 
interests, Of this latter sort is this collec- 
tion of addresses by the founder of the Phil- 
adelphia Commercial School, idea, later the 
principal of the Commercial High School for 
Girls, and now the President of Girard. Col- 
lege. ‘The range of addresses is from that 
of a close study of such difficult themes as 
professional ethics," retirement funds, and 
high school suspension, to stimulating biog- 
raphy and the extraordinary. educational 
reclamation of a commonwealth from virtual 
paralysis Lo hiigh vitatity— by ‘the frank, fear- 
less Governor Aycock of North Carolina. 








alike for stimulus and 
author modestly, disclaims the intention of 
making a contribution, but his public will 
decide that question,. (Philadelphia: John 
Joseph McVey, $1.) 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism (By 
Professor Willis J Beecher, D. D.);—Dr. 
Beecher occupies in America a position much 
like that whichis held by Dr, James Robertson 
in Scotland. Bothare thorough scholars in 
the field of biblical criticism. Both are open- 
minded to any historic proof which can be 
brought. Both are exacting as to the amount 
and quality of that proof, And both are per- 
vaded by respect for the “Word of God in 
both the Old and the New Testament, They 
hold a very strong conservative position, in 
the presence of the negative criticism of our 
time. Professor. Beecher’s books have been 
concerned mainly with the positive exposi- 
tion of the contents of the Bible. In this 
book he joins issue directly with critics of 
the negative schools, ‘he book is in four 
parts, The first part is a general statement 
of the problem—the nature and method of 
inspiration, the documentary hypotheses, the 
acceptzd principles of criticism, and the like. 
The second part discusses the criticism of 
certain biblical narratives, from the Creation 
to Samson. This part of the work is strong 
and illuminative on just the points which the 
average reader most needs to have discussed. 
‘The third part is occupied with a discussion 
of the biblical chronology and the synchren- 
ous history, including Hammurabi and the 
recent. finds of Jewish documents in Aramaic 
in Upper Egypt. The fourth part treats of 
the books of the Bible which have been most 
assailed by the critics,—Deuteronomy, Dan- 
iel, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, 
—meeting objections from all quarters in a 





flower seeds. 
crops. 
1012 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST 


D, M. Forry & Co., Detroit, Mich, 


shape of thoroughbred vegetable 
and fi They grow 


Manufacturer of new exclusive Linea 
Heel and Toe Guaranteed Hosiery 
wants agent in every counir, Sales 


AGENT imsure permanent, increasing income. Exele- 


is. 
sive territory Oredit. Parker (o., 7 Chesteut St., Phite., Pa. 








spirit of reverent criticism, 


“RHE. SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








The terse style of the author enables him 


cyclopedia of Biblical Apologetics, Such a 
work has been greatly needed ; the need has 
been remarkably met by Dr. Beecher. (The 
Sunday School ‘limes Co., $1.50.) 


In the notice of Fred S. Goodman's book, 
“The Life and Letters of Paul,” in the 
Times of February 17, an error was made 
in the prices quoted, which should be 25 
cents, paper, and go cents, cloth, instead of 


to furnish within a brief space almost an en- | 














15 and ag cents, respectively. 
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duce a Loose-Leaf Ency 


For twenty years Encyclopaedia publishers have been 





trying to pro- 
} this to be the only way 


to keep an Encyclopaedia always up to date and have a work that 
would NEVER GROW OLD. The great difficulty has been to invent 
a Loose-Leat binder that would be appropriate for a Ubrary volume. 


Nelson’s 


Loose-Leaf 
Perpetual 


- Encyclopaedia 
and Research Bureau for Special Information 
Has Solved the Problem ! 


In 1907, Thomas Nelson & Sons—established for over a hundred years in Edin- 


burgh, Scotland—perfected and patented a Loose- Leaf Bi 





ij —' 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


Thet Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem ! 
has put all other Encyclopsedias out of date! 


It 
Bound in 12 Handsome 


October. 


Volumes ‘ 
Ih 


and 


nder, a volume so prac- 
ticable that by simply 
. turning anut the pages 
are loosened, when the 
ol.-and obsolete pages 
can be easily removed 
and the new pages 
substituted — thereby 
making Nelson's En- 
cyclopaedia always 
new and abreast of the 
times. The publish- 
ers issue to subscribers 
twice a vear, not less 
than 250 revised pages 
March 
By means of the Loose-Leaf binding device, Nelson's Encyclo- 


in 


paedia contains the very latest information, while all other Encyclopaedias 


quickly grow old. 


NELSON'S IS THE ONLY AUTHENTIC AND RELIABLE ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA because -it is the onlv new Encyelopaedia and the only work of reference that 


can be kept new. 







ired by 


If you buy Nelson's vou will never need to buy another, 


NELSON'S RESEARCH BUREAU is maintained entirely at the publisher's ex- 
t ' rchasers of the Loose-Leaf Ency- 


) inesinuvion-obdee-ind-ite the world 


With NELSON'S LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA and the services of NEL- 


SON'S RESEARCH BUREAU FOR SPECIAL INFORMA’LION: you have at vour 
command—positively guaranteed to you—all the available information and knowledge of 


the world. 


Upwards of a million dollars have been spent and more than 1,200 specialists in all parts 
of the world have been engaged to make Nelson's the supreme authority for those who 


know or who want to know. 


Nelson's has been approved ‘and adopted as an authority by 


United States Government Departments, and by Universities, Colleges, Libraries and 


School Boards throughout the country. 


Following are among the U. S. Departments and Colleges now using Nelson's : 


Bureau of Chemistry 
Department of Justice 
Commerce and Labor 
Department of State 
Cornell University 
War Department 
Indian Bureau 


Bureau of Cor 


National Museum Library 
University of Rochester 
University of California 
University of Michigan 
Weather Bureau 

Navy Department 


porations 


Army Service School 
Reclamation Service 
Chief Signal Office 
Harvard University 
Knox College 
Public Libraries 
Etc., etc., etc. 


NELSON'S LOOSE-LEAF. PERPETUAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA is endorsed by 
newspapers. magazines, scholars, and literary workers in all parts of the world :— 


Loose-Leaf Perpetual Encyclopaedia ought to be 
appreciated, as the essential points in almost every 
conceivable subject are clearly and convincingly 
presented in quickly read space. All of the im- 


The New York Independent says: “‘ It is safe to 
say that the owners of Nelson’s are the only ones 
whose Sacyoea contains accounts of the re- 
cent events. e find it an indispensable work.”’ 


The New Vork Tribune savs: ‘“‘'Vhomas Nel- 
son & Sons, the well-known Bible and Educational 
beok publishers, have secured a Loose-Leaf Bind- 
ing device for their Encyclopaedia which assures 
the possessor of having a work that cannot become 
out of date.”” 


The New York Times says: *‘ Nelson’s Ency- 
clopedia never grows old; that is, never antiquated. 
It will give answer years after its publication to 
the most modern of queries.” 


The San Francisco Chronicle says: ‘‘ We have 
used your Encyclopaedia for some time in the 
Library of the * Chronicle,’ and find it the most 
useful reference book we have ever consulted. It 
is thoroughly up to date and, as far as our knowl- 
edge goes, a perfectly accurate work.” 


The New York World says: “* Nelson's Loose- 
Leaf Perpetual reer pry ae ay is an Encyclopaedia 
of the future as well of to-day.”” 


The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ Nelson’s 
Encyclopaedia is a general reference work in- 
tended to meet every need of everybody at a price 
which everybody can afford.’’ 


The Boston Globe says: “As a reference book 
for the busy man of every-day affairs, Nelson’s 


Exchange 


A liberal allowance wili be made 


paedias to apply as part payment on Nelson’s. 


portant subjects are illustrated. 


The Los Angeles Examiner says: “ Nelson's 
is marvelously full, containing more different items 
and topics than can be found in any similar work.” 


The New York Even: 


Post says: “* All in 


all, the treatment of the subject matter in Nel- 
son’s i< an admirable exampie of compression, 
and fulfils te an unusual degree the purpose @ 


of the editors to 
ior busy people.’ 


The Philadelphia North American 
says: ‘‘ Nelson's is the only Encyc 
paedia depended upon in this office.’ 


4 
7 


lo- 
> 


The Review of Reviews says: 


““Nel<son’s Loose-! eaf Perpetual 


¢ 


Encyclopaedia is used as the @ 


authority in Editorial 


ooms. 
J. @ Sehuenens Drees: 
dent of Cornell Uaniver- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, 
says: “I have made 


our 


constant use of my set @ sample 

of your Encyclopae- ¢ /w/l info 
; regard to 

LOOSE. 


dia and find it pre- g 
eminently satisfac- e 
tory.”” P. 


P 
on old Encyclo- ‘@° SEA 
2? SPE 


ETUAL 


C4 


furnish an Encyclopaedia 
? 


Dept. 
206 


Before l 


o decide on any 


Encyclopaedia, 


¢ please send 
o portfolio contarning 

pages and 
rmation fi 
NELSON'S 
-LEAF PER- 
ENCYCLO- 


AND 


me 


i” 


U FOR 


? 
RCH BUREA "OR 
TAL INFORMATION. 


o This incurs * obligation what- 
Thomas Nelson & Sons » “"”"”*” 
Publishers since 1798 aie 

Dept. 206--Fourth Avenue Building, ,f © = = = 
Corner 27th Street, New York City ¢ oad 

POCO « © gi Bis. v.18 e. & ioe B 0” 61 &® te 
Also publishers of the American Standard Bible— 
the latest and best, all the great Col- ; 
leges, Universities and it Seminaries ee Pe State. . . 

















